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MOST WORTHY GENTLEMEN, 


| WERE you not executors to that person, who, 
while- be lived, was the glory of the nation ; yet 1 


am confident any thing of his would find accept- - 


ance with you, and truly the sense and notion Bere 
is wholly his, and.most of the words. I had the 
opportunity to bear bis discourse twenty years to- 
gether, aud lest all those excellent things that usu- 


ally fell from him might be lost, Some of them 
From time to'\time 1 faithfully committed to writ- 


ing, which here digested into this method, Ihum- 


bly present to your hands. You will quickly Per- | 


ceive them to be bis by the familiar illustrations 


wherewith they are set off, and in whey way You 


W 


vi ' DEDICATION, 


know be was $0 happy, that (with a marvellous 
delight to those that beard bim) he would pre- 


* Sently convey the highest points of religion, and 


the most important affairs of state, to an ordinary 


8 
apprebension. 


In reading, be pleased to distinguisb times, and 
in your fancy carry along with you the wN EN and 


the wur, many of these things were $poken ; 
this will give them the more life, and the smarter 
relish, It is possible the entertainment you find 


In them may render you the more inclinable to 


pardon the presumption of 
: Your most obliged and 
Most humble Servant, | 
R. MILVWA RD, 
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THE LIFE 


5 JOHN SELDEN. 


T is natural for us, when we read the opinions of any 
person upon important subjects, especially such as are 
historical, to enquire who and what manner of man he 
as; for the degree of respect paid to his judgment 
ill be in exact proportion to the rank he has attained 
in the scale of literary emimence, or to the part he has 
orne in the transactions on which his sentiments are 

piven, 

Few men of letters have been so conspicuous on the 
great theatre of the world as the subject of the present 
memoir. It was his fortune, not only to hve in very 
turbulent times, but also to have an active share in 
aising that political tempest which eventually shook 
the constitution to its very basis, and deluged the land 
in blood. | 
To his observations, therefore, on men and things 
pniderable deference is due; but to estimate them 
according to their true value, it will be necessary to be 
acquainted both with the leading circumstances of his 
ife and the history of tte period in which he lived. 
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For the first, the following sketch may be sufficient; 
and to attain the latter information, the reader would 
do well to consult CLARENDON, 

Joux SELDEN, who, on various accounts, has been 


justly called © the Glory of England,“ was born at 


Salvington, a village in Sussex, December 16, 1584. 
His ancestors, though not distinguished by rank or 
opulence, yet lived in good repute, upon their own land, 
and had done so for a long series of years, in that 
country. He was educated at the free: schoul of Chi. 
chester, where he gave, at the eariy age of ten, a pro- 
mise of his future fame, in a Latin epigram, which was 
inscribed over the door of his Father's house. 

At fourteen he was entered of Hart-hall, Oxford; 
but having adopted the law for his profession, he con- 
tinued there only four years, and then removed to 
Clitford's Inn; and in May, 1604, he was elected 4 
member of the society of the Inner Temple. 

The high credit of the bar at that time is, in a great 
degree, to be attributed to the Inns ot Court receiving 
none but such as came from one of the universitics, 
A learned foundation being thus laid, and a habi. 
tude of study understood, there was the less chance of 
the honours of the robe being disg:aced, than there 
could be by the admission of scudents without this 
qualification, | 

Mr. Selden was indefatigable in his application to 
studies ot the severest kind, and improved his time 
and opportunities to the best advantage. At an age 
when even young men of talents are too generally dis. 


JOHN SELDEN, ! q 


posed to trifling persuits, if not to vicious pleasures, 
he had made his way through the most intricate paths 
of learning, and acquired a stock of knowlege, which 
$ beenll men far advanced in years and literary fame might have 
orn af envied. In 1606, he bad drawn up an historical 
1524. treatise on the Civil Government of this island before 
nk off the coming in of the Normans. When we consider 
land that the author was at that time only twenty-two years 
\ tharlf of age, this production excites great admiration, as a 
Chi proof of the penetrating powers of bis mind, and the 
a pro. variety of learning with which at was then furnished. 
n wal This performance was not printed till 1616, when it 
appeared at Frankfort, in 4to. 
ford; Ih 1612, he published notes and illustrations on the 
con. first eighteen songs in his worthy friend Michael 
ed to Prayton's Polyolbion, and the year after prefixed com- 


cient; 
would 


ted if plimentary verses, in Grezk, Latin, and English, upon 
William Browne's Britannia's Pastorals, For these 
great poetic cffusions he was honoured by Sir John Suckling 
ivingy With a place in his © Session of the English Poets; and 
zitics. MW it must be allowed that he merited the distinction as 
habi. i justly as the principal part of those in whose company 
ice of be was numbered, and to the full as much as the in- 
there MW genious knight himself. Of this the reader may judge 
e this from the pieces appended to this account. 
In 1614, he favoured the world with his © Titles of 
'n to Honour, perhaps the most known and best esteemed 
time of all his English works. This was followed by his 
| age notes on that valuable treatise of Sir John Fortescue 
dis. de Laudibus Angliz Leges, &c. 8vo. 1616; and the 
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Syris,* &c. or, a Treatise on the Idolatry of the An- 
tient Syrians; and about the same time he wrote a 
Dissertation on the State of the Jews formerly living 
in England, which was inserted in Purchas's Collection 
of Voyages. 
The next year he rendered himself still more con, 
spicuous by his © History of Tythes, in which he proves 
the right of the church to the tenth of increase on legal 
grounds alone. The book at first was thought to be 
favourable to the ecclesiastical establishment, and the 
archbishop's chaplain, without any scruple or suspi— 
cion, licensed it for the press. Soon after its publi- 
cation, however, some discerning readers, interested, 
no doubt, in the subject, perceived that th: author's 
principal drift was to invalidate the favourite plea 
of the clergy, that tlie tythes are their due by divine 
right, The book was, therefore, complained against, 
as being injurious to the interests of the church, and 
the author was, in consequence, called into the High 
Commission Court, where he found it prudent to make 
the following submission: 

My good Lords, 
© I most humbly acknowledge my error, which I have 
committed in printing the History of Tythes, and es- 
pecially in that I have at all, by shewing any interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures, by meddling with councils, 
fathers, or canons, or by what else soever occurring in 
- It, offered any occasion of argument against any right of 
maintenance, jure divino, of the ministers of the gospel, 


year after appeared his learned disquisition * de Diis 


JOHN sEIDEx. 8 


beseeching your Lordships to receive this ingenuous 
and humble acknowledgment, togerher with the un- 
feigned protestation of my grief, for that through it I 
have so incurred both his Majesty's and your Lordships' 
displeasure conceived against me, in behalf of the church 
of England. J. SELDEN.,”" 

Several divines drew their pens in vindication of 
what concerned them $0 much, the principal of whom 
were Dr. Tillesley, Mr. Montague, afterwards bisbop 
of Chichester, and Mr. Nettles; but the advantage was 
clearly on the side of Mr. Selden's argument, and, per- 
haps, on the u hole, a better defence of the ecclesiastical 
claim is not to be tuund than this very book. | 

It is said that king James was so highly offendet 
with the lawyer for going out of the line of his protes- 
sion, that he strictly forbade him, on pain of his heavy 
displeasu:e, to answer any of his opponents. And yet 
he s:ems to have had a good opinion of the man, for 
having observed a doubt suggested in his history res- 
pecting the true date of Christ's nativity, he enjoined 
him to examine into the point more closely. The 
royal mandate was readily obeyed, and in less than a 
month a discourse on the subject was presented to the 
monarch, but it did not appear in public till 106m. 

The king having asserted in a speech to his uncom- 
plying parliament of 1621, that all their pi1vileges, for 
which they so much contended, were originally but s0 
many grants from the crown, and, consequen'ly, might 
be resumed at pleasure, the Lords justly alatmed, con- 
zulted Mr. Selden, whose opinion being very contrary 
4 3 
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to that of James, he was committed prisoner to the care 
of the sheriff of London. To this wanton stretch of 
arbitrary power, in conjunction with the mortification 
which his vanity received in the High Commission, 
may be attributed that persevering opposition, which 
be ever afterwards maintained to the measures of the 
court. 5 

By the mediation of bishop Williams, then Lord 
Keeper, he was discharged froin confinement at the 
end offive weeks, and in gratitude to this prelate for 
his good offices on this occasion, he dedicated to him, 
in 1623, his History of Eadmer. 

In the parliament of that ycar he was chosen to re- 
present the borough of Lancaster, and about the same 
time was appointed by his society their reader, at Lyon's 
Inn, which office he declined. 

In the first two parliaments of king Charles, he sat 
member for Great Bedwin, in Wiltshire, and was the 
first person chosen on the committee to prepare articles 
of impeachment against George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and manager at his trial, which measure was 
frustrated by a dissolution, June 13, 1626. 

In the third parliament of this reign he again sat 
for Lancaster, and acted with the same party, and with 
the same firmness which he had adopted at the com- 


Right was owing very much to his ability and zeal, and 
this great boundary to the regal prerogative being fixed, 
he retired to Wrest, in Bedfordshire, the seat of the 
Karl of Kent, where he put the finishing hand to his 


k 


mencement of his public life. The famous Pelition of 
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ommentaries on the Arundeiian marbles, a work of im- 


mense erudition. 
ion When the parliament again met he still conducted 
on, himself on the same principles, and that too ith more 
ich Hintemperance than he had before mintte«ted; for he 
the vas one of the most active of those members, who for- 
ibly obliged the speaker to continua the chair, after 
ord he king's message to the house p: iting its sitting. 5 
the For this he was committed to the Tower, and had ; ö 
for Nis study sealed up. He was kept vrisoner for three 
im, Wnonths; but was magnificently maintained, all the 
we, at the king's expence. 
re- The judges offering to discharge him October 3, 1629, 
me {Wn giving security for his good behaviour, he refused 
n's Die terms as being unwarranted by law. In conse- ; 
juence of this refusal he was removed to the King's- 
sat Nench prison, where he continued above a year, but 
the Dad the full liberty of the Rules. While he was under 
cles ais restraint, he wrote his learned treatise, de Suc- Y 
ck. W:55ionibus in Bona Defuncti, secundum Leges Hebræ- 
was rum:“ and at this time he was prosecuted in the Star 


hamber, for being concerned in writing and circu- 
eat ting a libel, entitled, A Proposition for His Ma- 
ith Desty's Service, to bridle the Impertinency of Parlia- 
om- rent.“ The Earls of Bedford and Clare, Sir Robert 
1 of otton, and Mr, St. John, were also imprisoned on the 0 
and Name charge; but it was afterwards discovered that Sir 
ted, obert Dudley, then resident in the Duke of Tuscany's 
the ominions, was the real author of the pamphlet. 8 
his On the birth of prince Charles, in 1630, the king 

| ordered this prosecution to be discharged, and in the 
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general joy occasioned by that event our author was 
removed to the Gate-house, by which means he got 


liberty to pass the yacation at Wrest. But in the Mi- 
chaelmas term following, the judges complained of the 
illegality of his removal to the Gate-honse, and, there. 
fore, remanded him to close confinement in his former 
prison. Here he continued till May 1631, when he 
was admitted to bail, which was renewed from term to 
term, till July 1634, when he was finally discharged 
by the special interposition of his friend archbishop 
Laud. 

During these perplexities he still continued his 
learned researches, and wrote several valuable books, 
on various curious branches of the civil law of the 
Hebrews. 

He began now to grow into favour at court, which 
may principally be attributed to the great but untor- 
tunate prelate just mentioned, 

The queen was very fond of theatrical entertain- 
ments, and the party in opposition to rhe court were, 
in general, very adverse to them as heathenish abomi- 
nations and defilements of the land. Willi un Pt ynne, 
the fanatic scribbler of Lincoln's-Inn, endeavoured to 
aid this elegant antipathy, by an enormous book called 
Histriomastix, or a Scourge for Stage Players.“ In 
this performance he threw out many indecent inveRives 
against her Majesty, whom he treated almost as another 
Jezebel, leading Ahab and his people to destruction. 
This production of a lawyer had considerable eftect, 
especially when it was strengthened by the anatheinas 
and lamentations of the popular pulpits. a 
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By way of shewing their aversion to this gloomy pre- 
ciseness, the four law societies determined on exhibiting 
a masque for the entertainment of the court, which 
was done with great splendour, on Candlemas eve, 1633, 
and gave such satisfaction that the king desired it 
might be repeated ſor the amusement of the city of 
London. In the management of these performances, 
Mr. Selden had a principal share. 

But, whatever pleasure he might give to the court 
by his taste on this occasion, he rendered it a more 
acceptable piece of service about this time, by asserting 
the sovereignty of the British seas against Grotius, 
The Dutch had long been in the habit of fishing upon 
our coast, without making any acknowlegement for the 
favour, and at length were grown so bold and nume- 
rous, as to prevent the British fisbermen from quietly 
exercising their employment. To support their usur- 
pation, Grotius wrote his treatise entitled Mare Libe- 
rum, which was answered by Mr. Selden in another, 
entitled Mare Clausum, printed in 1636, and in such 
reputation was it held, that the king caused a copy 
of it to be laid up with the recor''s of the crown, ano- 
ther in the council-chest, another in the court of Exche- 
quer, and one in the court of Admiralty. That same 
year the Dutch agreed to pay 30,0001, for leave to fish 
in the British seas, and to continue that sum annually, 

It ought to be observed, however, that this con- 
descension was not the effect of Mr. Selden's irre- 
oistible arguments, as it is not very likely that a Dutch- 
man would be convinced in such a way, when his in- 
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terest was concerned ; but it was owing to the mort 
powerful exertions of Algernon, Earl of Northum- 
berland, high admiral of Eugland, who, the same 
summer, took and destro, ed great numbers of the 
Dutch busses. | 

A historian, extremely well-informed, tells vs that 
the service rendered by Mr. Selden to the English 
nation, © was as grateful as the author was acceptable. 
from henceforth both a frequent and welcome guest 
at Lambeth-house, where he was grown into such es- 
teem with the archbishop, that he might have chosen 
his own preferment in the court (as it was then gene- 
rally believed) had he not undervalued ali other em- 
ployments in respect of his studies. But possibly (ob- 
serves the same writer) there might be some other 
reason for his declining such employments as the court 
might offer. He had not yet forgotten the affronts 
which were put upon him about his History of Tythes, 
(for in the notion of affronts he beheld them always) 
and therefore did but make fair weather for the time, 
till he could have an opportunity to revenge himselt 
on the church and churchmen, the king being took 
into the reckoning.” * 

The confidence which archbishop Laud had of his 
integrity, and the high opinion which he justly enter- 
tained of his abilities, induced him to recommend him 
to the university of Oxford, (of which his grace was 
then chancellor) to be their representative in the par. 


1 yr _— RE 
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* Heylyn's Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 300, 16714. 
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ore Hliament of 1640. He was accordingly elected for that 
niversity both in that and in the long parliament; but 
e still spoke and acted with the same freedom as usual; 
and what may be considered as extraordinary, not only 
took part in the prosecution of the great Lord Strattord, 
but also in that of the archbishop, though it must be 


o lowed that he was not equally active in both causes. 
ier He was, moreover, very zealous in depriving the 
went dichops of their seats in parliament, though he well- 
1 88. . . . 2 

2 new that their right to them was indubitabie, and he 
0 , , . 8 
! ahi imself has proved it by some very strong observations 


n las Table-talk. I am afraid that he is not quite free 
rom the charge of hypocrisy in this case, nor will the 
onsideration of his book, written in behalf of the 
resbyterian order about this time, serve to take ott the 
xeight of this charge, for most undoubtedly his private 
entiment was in favour of episcopacy. 

Such an instance as this will be sufficient to prove, 
at patriotic pretensions are to be trusted with great 
aution, when they are united with an invariable oppo- 
tion to the ruling powers, and a ready compliance to 
he opular prejudices, 

Mr. Selden was clearly a man of constitutional prin- 
'ples, and in his mind attached to the doctrine and 
s1pline of the church of England; and yet he ated 
itn men who were enemies to the one and the otber, 
d aided, by his public speeches and his pen, those 
easures which he knew tended to ruin what he ad- 
ured, and to bring in a system which he despised. 
But notwithstanding this blameable acquiescence to 
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to the unconstitutional encroachments of the people 
it must be observed, that in one instance he maintaine 
the right of the crown with firmness. This was 0 
the agitation of that important question, „whether the 
parliament should not take the militia out of the hand 
of the king?” 

Sir Edward Littleton, the Lord Keeper, gave hi 
voice for the measure, but Mr. Selden steadily © | 
posed it. | , 

On another occasion we find him making use of h 
ingenuity in behalf of the persecuted church of Eng jud 


land, though it is to be doubted whether he acted fro], 
any better motive than a desire of shewing his wit pic 
Let this be as it may, the circumstance is too amusiq to x 
to be omitted. acc 

Feb. 1, 1640. 1. When the remonstrance of the pu oat! 
ritan ministers against the ecclesiastical governmer vou 
was read in the House of Commons, Mr. Harbetih to b 
Grimstone argued in the following curious manner: N 

That bishops are jure diwiuo is a question: tha It 


archbishops are not jure diwino is out of the question. tanc 
« Now that bishops which are questioned, whetheſ ster 
jure divino, or archbishops, which, out of question, a bad 
not jure divino, should suspend minizters that are u exce 
divino, I leave to you Mr. Speaker.“ few. 
On this Mr. Selden immediately rose, and replied ¶ ere 
follows : | these 
« That the convocation is jure diwino is a question. ¶ Knew 
That parliaments are not jure diwiuo is out of ele. 
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« That religion 1s jure diwino there is no question. 

« Now, Mr. Speaker, that the convecation, which is 
questionable whether jure divino, and parliaments, 
which out of question are not jure diwvimo, should meddle 
with religion, which, questionless, is jure diwino, I leave 
to you, Mr. Speaker.“ 

To which Mr. Grimstone replied: 

“ But archbishops are not bishops, Mr. Speoker.”” 

And to this Mr. Selden as quickly rejoined: 

„That, Mr. Speaker, is no otherwise true, than that 
judges are no lawyers, and aldermen no citizens.“ 

About this time we find him lying under the sus- 
picion of loyalty, and actually implicated in a charge 
to give up the city of London to the king, from which 
accusation he was mean enough to purge himself by 
oath, Certain it is, the royal party thought him fa- 
vourable to their side, or at least that he was easy 
to be won over by allurements, and, therefore, the great 
eal was tendered to him, which he refused to accept. 

If this re fusal did him honour, I am sure his accep- 
tance of a scat in the assembly of div ines at Westmin- 
ster did him none. Of this sy nod he appears to have 
had a very contemptible opinion, and that justly; for, 
except himself and Dr, Lighttoot, there were very 
tew of its members, who posscssed a decent share of 
rcred learning. Mr. Selden was very fond of puzzling 
these grave divines with curious questions, which he 
knew they could net solve, especially concerning the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Hebrews,” of which they 
professed themselves to be great admirers. One in- 

| £2: 
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Stance of his wit will, perhaps, serve to amuse the Meet 
reader, and give him a pretty just idea of this reverend de 
assembly. | I 
The ministers were one day engaged for a long port 
time in ascertaining the exact distance between some I... 
place on the sea-coast and Jerusalem: at last one mem- on 
ber was so fortunate as to discover that fi was fre. i + 
quently carried from thence to the metropolis, and it MW... 
was consequently concluded that the distance could not W,, 
be above thirty miles. This was about to be adopted, © - 
when Mr. Selden very unluckily observed, that * in beer 
all probability it was alt- ish refu 
He was one of the first who took the solemn league by 
and covenant, that most abominable mockery of reli- ¶ in c 
gion, devised and recommended to the parliament by upot 
the Westminster-synod ; and at the same time was Wl A 
appointed keeper of the records in the Tower. Mr. 
When the bill of attainder was passed against arch- ¶ deve 
bishop Laud, and the commissioners laid their harpy I ang 
hands upon his noble endowment for the support of x, 
an Arabic lecture at Oxford, Mr. Selden exerted him-¶ Syne 
self with great pains and success in rescuing it from ¶ adde 
them. But the archbishop himself, who had been so II 
| much his friend, and, indeed, the friend of learning and ¶ nd 
| Scholars in general, met with no pity from him, though H 
| | he condescended to ask for a favour at his hands. appe 
| In 1645 he was one of the commissoners of the ad. F... 
miralty, and the same year was elected master of Tri- 

, nity-Hall, Cambridge, which office he declined; and 
it will be difficult to account for his refusal of a situa- 
tion 50 peculiarly favourable to a lover of learned 


JOHN SFLDEN., 1g 
exce, unless we suppose that he found it more for his 
interest to be employed in public affairs, 

In 1647 he was in the commission for receiving re- 
ports from the universities, and is said to have ren- 
dered some eminent services to Oxford, while in that 
situation. 

The violent measures which were at this time per- 
sued against the king, gave him great uneasiness, 
though we do not find him taking any part to save that 
unfortunate monarch. He seems, however, to have 
been disgusted with his coadjutors, and, to his credit, 
refused repeated solicitations which were made to him 
by Cromwell, to answer the EN Baomnuun, and 
in consequence of his refusal that disgrace devolved. 
upon Milton. 

After the melancholy catastrophe of January 30, 1648, 
Mr. Selden retired wholly from public business, and 
devoted the remainder of his days to contemplation 
and study, 

In 1650 appeared the first part of his treatise “ de 
dynedriis et Prefecturis Hebræorum, to which he 
added a second part in 1653. 

In 1652 he published his Decem Scriptores Anglicani, 
and the year following made his will. 

His health declined so rapidly in 1654, that every 
appearance indicated his great change to be fast ap- 
proaching, and of this he was himself so sensible, 
that he sent for his venerable friends, archbishop Usher 
and Dr. Gerard Langbaine, with whom he discoursed 
*10usly on the vanity of learning, and declared that 
B 2 
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& all his hopes of salvation rested upon the promises 
of the Scriptures.” 

This 1s an exemplary lesson for scholars, and joined 
with the instances of Bacon, Grotius, and Newton, will 
be found more than a counterbalance for all the great 
names who have closed their days in the gloomy un- 
certainty of infidelity. 

Being desirous of making some alterations in his 
will, he wrote the following letter to Bulstrode White. 
locke, Esq. which was the last production of his pen: 

« My Lord, 

J am a most humble suitor to your Lordship, that 
you would be pleased that I might have your presence 
for a little time to-morrow or next day. Thus much 
wearies the most weak hand and body of 

Your Lordship's most humble servant, 
J. SELDEN,' 

This letter is dated November 10, 1654, from White 
Friars, where he had resided for several years, in the 
house of Elizabeth, Countess-Dowager of Kent, who 
appointed him the executor of her will, as he had for 
a long time before managed her affairs. 

When Mr. Whitelocke came to him he was sunk so 
low as to be incapable of making the alterations he 
wanted, 

- He died on the thirtieth of the same month, and 
was buried in the Temple-church, archbisaop Usher 


preaching his funeral sermon at the time of interment. 


Mr. Selden was one of the few scholars who have 
turned their-talents to their woridly advantage, for he 
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lied very rich, and it is surely not uncharitable to 
observe, that the part he acted in the great political 
changes of his day was very favourable to the accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

He left a large, and of course a valuable and curious 
library to his executors, who, with great liberality, 
offered it'to the society of which he had so many years 
deen a honourable member, on condition that a suit- 
able building should be erected to preserve it. This 
being neglected, it was conferred on the university of 
Oxford. | 

Mr. Selden wrote his own epitaph, which was in- 
«cribed on his monument in the Temple-church, and 
it is some proof that the love of fame prevailed in him 
to the last. 

Lord Clarendon. has given him a very great, but 
then it is a general character, well suited to the noble 
dignity of that excellent historian. Mr. Selden, he 
says, „was a person whom no character can flatter or 
transmit, in any expressions, even to his merit and his 
virtue. If he had some infirmities with other men, 
they were weighed down with wonderful and prodi- 
zlous abilities and excellencies in the other scale.“ 

A contemporary writer, and what is still more ob- 
tervable, a compatrict too, mentions him with less ad- 
miration and respect. This is Sir Simon D'Ewesg 
who, in his diary, says of him, “that he was more 
learned than pious, being a man exceedingly puſſed 
up with the apprehens:on of his own abilities.“ 

His real character may be appreciated with no great 
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difficulty, and at present it is no merit to do it with 
impartiality. 

In his disposition he appears to-have been a cynic, 
possessing great powers both of conception and expres- 
sion, but certainly he had none of those qualities which 
constitute an amiable man, | 

He was lofty in his sentiments, quick in resentment, 
and very dogmatical in the delivery of his opinions, 

His own interest he seems to have very assiduously 
courted, even at the expence of his private judgment, 
and was too proud to retreat from a course and com- 
pany of which in reality he was ashamed. 

Such 1s the view which this little book enables us to 
form of the- mind of him, who is, undoubtedly, enti- 
tled to very great admiration, as having, by his pene- 
trating understanding and laborious researches, enriched 
the stock of literature, and conferred a lasting honour 
on his country. 

As a writer his excellencies are, a great judgment, 
an extensive reading, a minuteness of examination, 
and a logical preciseness; but then his style is mean, 
his sentences are long and awkwardly constructed, and 
his language is the reverse of elegance: even his Latin 
works, where one should have expected him more at 
home, correspond exactly with this character, only 
with the addition, that they are more obscure. 

His favourite motto was 

Nees Tavlos Try ehefpiare 
Liberty above all things. 
On whick 2 reekeing writer well observes, “ that 
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with is little word, which has occasionally afforded so much 
ood, and done so much harm, to mankind, Mr. Selden 


ynic, Nook, according to Tully's definition of it, to be the 
pres - ſhower of doing that which the laws permit.“ * 
rhich All his works were collected and published with 


eat care and elegance, by Dr. David Wilkins, in SIX 


nent, Wolumes folio, 1725. 
8. The present little work was first printed in 1689, in 
ously Rio. by Richard Milward, who was Mr. Selden's ama- 
nent, ſhuensis, and of course possessed all those opportuni- 
com- ies which were requisite to form such a collection, and 
zhich he improvod in such a manner as to entitle him 
us to o grateful respect. ; 
ent1- The authors of the Lerpsic Acts of the Learned, however, 
dene · Wondemned the book as spur ious, on the ground that 
:ched Wt contains some sentiments contrary to what may be 
nour Wound in aur author's works, and others that arg un- 
yorthy of him. In this opinion they were followed by 
nent, Dr. Wilkins, and by the author of Mr. Selden's life in 
tion, ſhe Biographia Britannica. This is not the only in- 
wean, tance in which the decrees of literary journalists have 
and Been rejected by the public, for the book soon gained a 


Latin distinguished reputation, and a second edition appeared 

e at in 1695, vo. and a third in 12mo. 1716; since which 

only It has been frequently reprinted, and always with 
uccess. 

The opinion of Dr. Johnson is decisive on its merits. 

Mr. Bos well relates the following conversation between 
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that 


* Mr, Seward's AnecCotes, vol. Il. p. 87. 
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him and the doctor on the subject of French literature, 
„ But the French,” said I, „have the art of accom. 
modating literature.“ Johnson Yes, sir, we have no 
such book as Moreri's Dictionary.“ Boswwell—*< Their 
Ana are good.” Fohnson—* A few of them are good; 
but we have one book of that kind better than any of 
them—SELDEN'S TABLE-TALK.” * 5 
Of the present edition little need to be said. It was 
conceived that some observations required illustration, 
chiefly with respect to persons and circumstances. A 
few notes are, therefore, added, purposely short, 2 
best suited to the nature of the work. 

—— —'— 

To MICHAEL DRAYTON, ES0. 
BY MR, JOHN SELDEN, 


I must admire thee : (but to praise were vain, 
What every tasting palate so approves) --- 
Thy martial pyrrhic, and thy epic strain, 
Digesting wars with heart-uniting loves, 
The two first authors of what is compos'd 
In this round system all; its ancient lore, 
All arts, in discords and concents, are clos'd--- 
(And when unwinged souls the fates restore 
To th' earth, for reparation of their flights, 
The first musicians, scholars, lovers, make 
The next rank destinate to Mars's knights; 
The following rabble meaner titles take)--- 
I see thy temples crown'd with Phœbus' rites, 
Thy bay's to th'eve with lily mix'd aud rose, 
As to th' ear a diaparon close. 


1 


Bo, well's Journal cf a Tour tc the Hebrides, p. 321. 
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ature, 
com. TO MR. WILLIAM BROW XE. 
ve no BY THE SAME, 


So much a stranger my severer muse, 
Is not to love-strains, or a shepherd's reed, 
But that she knows some rites of Phcebus' dues, 
Of Pan, of Pallas, and her sisters meed. 
't wa; Read, and commend, she durst, these tun'd essays 
ation, Of him that loves her (she hath ever found 
„ Her studies as one circle). Next she prays, 
His readers be with rose and myrtle crown'd! 
No willow touch them! As his bays are free 
From wrong of bolts, so may their chaplets be. 


* Bays (fair readers) being the materials of poets' garlands, 
s myrtles and roses are for enjoying lovers, and the fruitless 
low for them which your inconstancy too oft makes most 
happy) are supposed not subject to any hurt of Jove's 
underbolts, as other trees are. SELDEN. 


ee 


THE DISCOURSES 


JOHN SELDEN. 


l 


ABBIES, PRIORIES, &c. 

ur unwillingness of the monks to part with their 
d, will fall out to be just nothing, because they were 
(ded up to the king by a supreme hand, viz. a par- 
ment. If a king conquer another country, the peo- 
are loth to lose their lands; yet no divine will deny 
t the king may give them to whom he please. If a 
rliament make a law concerning leather, or any other 
mmodity, you and I, for example, are parliament 
en; perhaps in respect to our own private interests, 
e are against it, yet the major part conclude it: we 
e then involved, and the law is good. 

2. When the founder of abbies laid a curse upon 
oe that should take away those lands, I would fain 
ow what power they had to curse me. Tis not the 
ses that come from the poor, or from any body, that 
rt me, because they come from them; but because I 
 s0mething ill against them, that deserves God should 
5 me for it. On the other side, it is not a man's 
essing me that makes me blessed; he only declares 
to be so: and if I do well I shall be blessed, whe- 
r any bless me or not. | 
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3. At the time of dissolution, they were tender 
taking from the abbots and priors their lands and the 
houses, till they surrendered them, as most of th: 
did. Indeed the prior of Ut. Jolm's, Sir Rich 
Weston, being a stout man, got into France, and sto 
out a whole year; at last submitted, and the king to 
in that priory also, to which the temple belonged, a 
many other houses in England. They did not thence 
© no abbots, no priors, as we do now“ no bish 


no bishops.” 1. 
4. Henry the fifth put away tlie friars aliens, aened, 
zelzed to himself 100, oool. a year; and, therefore, hem. 
were not the Protestants only that took away chuat b. 
lands. 2. 
5. In queen Elizabeth's time, when all the abi epa 
were pulled down, all good works defaced, then Hersta 
preachers must cry up justification by faith, not Ne 
good works, L ley 
ARTICLES. _— 
| lothin 
1. THE nine and thirty articl-s are much anotifffje as x 
thing in Latin, (in which tongue they were made) tba In! 
they are translated into English; they were made W:rscn 
three several convocations, and confirmed by act ( 
parliament six or seven times after. There is a sec, Dr. 
, IM . e arc! 
concerning them: of late ministers have subscribedi ure, 
all of them; but by act ot parliament that confum * 1 
them, they ought only to subscribe to those artige 
ons 


which contain matter of faith, and the doctrine of tl =o 
sacraments, as appears by the first subscriptions. ie 
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bichop Bancroft“ (in the convocation held in king 
James's days) began it, that ministers should sub- 
«cribe to three things, to the king's supremacy, to the 
common prayer, and to the thirty-nine articles; many 
of them do not contain matter of faith. Is it matter of 
faith how the church should be governed? Whether 
infants should be baptized? Whether we have any 
property in our goods? &c. 


BAPTISM. 


1. *'Twas a good way to persuade men to be chris- 
ened, to tell them that they had a foulness about 
e, hem. viz. original sin, that could not be washed away 
at by baptism. 

2. The baptizing of children with us, does only 
repare a child against he comes to be a man, to un- 
en erstand what Christianity means. In the church of 
not Nome it hath this effect, it frees children from hell. 

They say they go into Limbus Infantum. It succeeds 
rcumcision, and we are sure the child understood 
othing of that at eight days old. Why then may not 
anotWe as reasonably baptize a child at that age? 
le) tu In England, of late years, J ever thought the 
nade Merson baptized his own fingers rather than the child. 
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a sec Dr. Richard Bancroft succeeded Dr. John Whitgift, in 
"Moi e archi-episcopal see of Canterbury A. D. 1624. The year 
ribech wre, when he was bishop of London, he bore an active 
inthe Hampton-Court conference, held by king James, 
examine the scruples of the Puritans, and had the sole 
agement of the convocation the same vear in which the 
nous and constitutions of the church of Englaud, as they 
stand, were passed. He was a very learned and indeta- 
die prelate, and died Nov. 2. 1610. : 
+ G 
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3+ In the primitive times they had godfathers to ser 
the children brought up in the Christian religion; be. 
cause many times, when the father was a Christian, tu 
mother was not; and, sometimes, when the mothe 
was a Christian, the father was not; and, therefor, 
they made choice of two or more that were Christian 


to see their children brought up in that faith. 


BASTARD. 


1. Tis said the 23d of Deuteron. 2 (a bastard $1 


not enter into the congregation of the Lord, even 
the tenth generation.) * Non ingredietur in ecclesia 


Domini, he shall not enter into the, church. Ti 
meaning of the phrase is, he shall not marry a Jeu 
woman. But upon this grossly mistaken ; a bastard: 


this day, in the church of Rome, without a dispensatio 
cannot take orders; the thing baply well enough, whe 
tis so settled; but that it is upon a mistake (the plas 
having no reference to the church) appears plainly 
what follows at the third verse (an Ammonite or 
Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of f 
Lord, even to the tenth generation.) Now, you kne 
with the Jews an Ammonite, or a Moabite, cou 
never be a pricst, because their priests were born 
not made. 


BIBLE, SCRIPTURE. 
1. *Trs a great question how we know s2ripture 
* Scripture; whether by the church, or by man's p 
vate spirit. Let me ask you how I know any thu 
how I know this carpet to be green? First, becas 
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zomebody told me it was green; that you call the church 
in your way. Then after I have been told it is green, 
when I see that colour again, I know it to be green, 
my own eyes tell me it is green ; that you call the pri- 
vate spirit. 

2. The English translation of the Bible is the best 
translation in the world, and renders the sense of the 
original best, taking in for the English translation, 
the bishop's bible, as well as king James's. The 
| $1: translators in king James's time took an excellent way. 
n That part of the Bible was given to him who was most 
leser cellent in such a tongue (as the Apocrypha to An- 

TiWdrew Downes) * and then they met together, and one 
tead the translation, the rest holding in their hands 
some bible, either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. If they found any fault they spoke; 
if not, he read on. 

3. There is no book so translated as the Bible for 
the purpose. If I translate a French book into Eng- 
Ish, I turn it into English phrase, not into French 
English (* I] fait froid') I say it is cold, not, it makes 
cold ; but the Bible. is rather translated into English 
words, than'into English phrase. The Hebraisms are 
rn kept, and the phrase of that language is kept: as for 
example, ©* he uncovered her shame, which is well 
enough, so long as scholars have to do with it; but 
when it comes among the common people, Lord, what 
gear do they make of it! 


— 1 


* Mr, Downes was Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Greek Professor of that University. 6 
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4. © Scrutamini scripturas.“ These two words have 
undone the world, because Christ spake it to his dis. 
ciples; therefore, we must all, men, women, and chil. 
dren, read and interpret the scripture. 

5. Henry the eighth made a law, that all men might 
read the scripture, except servants; but no woman, 
except ladies and gentlewomen, who had leisure, and 
might ask somebody the meaning. The law was re- 


pealed in Edward the sixth's days. 
6. Lay-men have best interpreted the hard places 


in the Bible, such as Johannes Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, 
Salmas1us, Heinsius, &c. 

7, If you ask which of Erasmus, Beza, or Grotius, 
did best upon the New Testament, 'tis an idle question, 
for they all did well in their way. Erasmus broke 
| down the first brick, Beza added many things, and 
Grotius added much to him, in whom we have cither 
something new, or something heightened, that was said 
before, and so it was necessary to have them all three. 

8. The text serves only to guess by, we must satisty 
ourselves fully out of the authors that lived about I bims 


ques! 
must 


those times. for A 

9. In interpreting the scripture, many do, as if a Mt») 
man should see one have ten pounds, which he reck- whos 
oned by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four, It fa 
was but four unites, and five, five unites, &c. and that C ” 


he had in all but ten pounds; the other that sees him, 
takes not the figures together as he doth, but picks 

here and there, and thereupon reports, that he bath W ,” 
five pounds in one bag, and six pounds in another bag, . His 
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and nine pounds in another bag, &c. when as in truth 
x hath but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text 
ere and there, to make it serve our turn; whereas, if 
ve take it altogether, and considered what went before, 
and what followed after, we should find it meant no 
uch thing. | 
10. Make no more allegorizs in scripture than needs 
ust: the fathers were too frequent in them; they, 
indeed, before they fully understood the literal sense, 
looked out for an allegory. The folly whereof you 
may conceive thus: here, at the first sight, appears to 
me in my window a glass and a book. I take it for 
granted it 1s a glass and a book, thereupon I go about 
to tell you what they signify; afterwards, upon nearer 
roke New, they prove no such thing, one is a box made like 
and Na book, the other is a picture made like a glass. Where 
ther Nis now my aliegory ? 
Said 11. When men meddle with the literal text, the 
re. Mquestion is, where they should stop: in this case a man 
tisfy must venture his discretion, and do his best to satisfy 
bout bimself and others in those places where he doubts, 
for although we call the scripture the word of God (as 
ifa Tit is); yet it was written by a man, a mercenary man, 
-ck. whose copy, either might be false, or he might make 
our, Nit false: for example, here were a thousand Bibles 
that printed in England with the text thus, © Thou shalt 
im, Noommit adultery,” the word ust left cut. * Might not 
Ls dis text be mended? 
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a 15 This singular blunder was committed in 1632, when 
85 4 Majesty, being made acquainted with it by Dr. Laud, 
lhop of London, order was given fer calling the printers 
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12. The scripture may have more senses besides the . 
literal, because God understands all things at once; fety 
but a man's writing has but one true sense, which is Hater 
that whigh the author meant when he wrote it. hich 

13. When you meet with several readings of the "We; 
text, take heed you admit nothing against the tencts When 
of your church; but do as if you were going over re 
bridge; be sure you hold fast by the rail, and then it ma 
you may dance here and there as you please; be sur rr hi 
you keep to what is settled, and then you may flourih Wl 4. - 
upon your various lections. ft 

14. The Apocrypha is bound with the Bibles of all Wr's « 
churches that have been hitherto. Why should we ey 7 
leave it out? The church of Rome has her Apocrypha Ml 5. 
viz. Susanna, and Bell and the Dragon, which sbe Hurt, 
does not esteem equaliy with the rest of those books {bei 
that we call Apocrypha. aps, 

BISHOPS BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT. os 

1. A BISHOP, as a bishop, had never any ecclesiastical Nlove 
jurisdiction; for as soon as he was electus confirmatus, Ne,! 
that is, after the three proclamations in Bow-church, With | 
he nnght exercise jurisdiction before he was cons:- Wt. T 
crated ; not till then, he was no bishop, neither could ; 
he give orders. Besides, Suffragans were bishops, and resse 
they never claimed any jurisdiction. uick 
into the Higb Commission, where, upon evidence of the fact, ittle 
the whole impression was called in, and the printers deeph n by 
fined, as they justly merited. With some part of this fine, 33 


Laud caused a fair Greet character to be provided for publis\- 
ing such MSS. as time and industry should make ready fot 
the public view; of which sort were the Catena and Theop's: 
Lget set out by Lyndyel!, Heylyn's Cyprianus Anglicus, P. 21) 
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es the . Anciently, the noblemen lay within the city for 
once; Nfety and security. The bishops' houses were by the 
ich is {Water side, because they were held sacred persons, 


nich no body would hurt. 

z. There was some sense for — at first; 
hen there was a living void, and never a clerk to 
rre it, the bishops were to keep it till they found a 
t man, but now *tis a trick for the bishop to keep it 
Dr himself. 
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urizh 4. For a bishop to preach, is to do other folks* office, 

the steward of the house should execute the por- 
of all er's or the cook's place; it is his business to see that 
ve ey and all other about the house perform their duties. 


ypbha MW 5. That which is thought to have done the bishops 
sbe Wart, is their going about to bring- men to a blind 


bedience, imposing things upon them (though, per- 
aps, small and well enough) without preparing them, 
nd insinuating into their reasons and fancies, every 
han loves to know his commander. I wear those 
tical Nioves; but, perhaps, if an alderman should command 
atus, ie, I should think much to do it; what has he to do 
cb, With me? Or if he has, peradventure I do not know 
ns- Wt. This jumping upon things at first dash will destroy 
ould n; to keep up friendship, there must be little ad- 
and Wreszes and applications, whereas bluntness spoils it 
uickly: to keep up the hierarchy, there must be 


o0ks 


fact, Nittle applications made to men, they must be brought 
eply Wn by little and little: so in the primitive times the 


Dower was gained, and so it must be continued. Sgca- 
ger suid of Erasmus: 5 $i minor esse voluit, major 
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fuisset. 80 we may say of the bishops, © $i minor: 
esse voluerint, majores fuissent.“ 

6. The bishops were too hasty, else with a discreet 
Slowness they might have had what they aimed at: th: 
old story of the fellow, that told the gentleman be 
might get to such a place, if he did not ride too fast, Neaus 


would have fitted their turn. ; 
7. For a bishop to cite an old canon to strengthen 


his new articles, is as if a lawyer should plead an ol 
Statute that has been repealed God knows how long, 


BISHOPS IN THE PARLIAMENT. 


1. BisHoPs have the same right to sit in parliament 
as the be t earls and barons, that is, those that wee 
made by writ. If you ask one of them (Arundel, Ox. 
ford, Northumberland) why they sit in the house? they 
can only say their fathers sat there before them, and 
their grandfathers before them, &c. And so say tbe 
bishops, he that was a bishop of this place before ne Hen 
Sat in the house, and he that was a Vishop before him, 
&c. Indeed your later earls and barons have it expres- 
sed in their patents, that they sball be called to the 
parliament. Objection. But the lords sit tere by 
blood, the bishops not. Answer. It is true, they 
sit not there both the same way; yet that takes not 
away the bishops right: if I am a parson of a paris!) 
J have as much right to my glebe and tythe as you 
have to your land, which your ancestors have bad in 
that parish eight hundred years. 

2. The bishops were not barons, because they had 
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inors{Wronics annexed to their bighoprics—(for few of them 
d sv, unless the old ones, Canterbury, Winchester, | 
urham, &c. the new erected, we are sure, had none, 
Gloncester, Peterborough, &c. besides, few of the 
nporai lords bad any baronies). But they are barons, 
cause they are called by writ to the parliament, and lf 
shops were in the parliament ever since there was any 
ion or sign of a parliament in England. 
3. Bishops may be judged by the peers, though in 
ie of popery it never happened, because they pre- 
nded they were not obnoxious to a secular court, 
it their way to cry, Ego sum frater domini pa 
„ I am brother to my lord the pope, and there- 
re take not myself to be judged by you. In this case 
ey impannelled a Middlesex jury, and dispatched the 
SINESS. 
4 Whether may bishops be present in cases of 
5d? Answ. That they bad a right to give votes, 
dens by this, always when they did go out, they 
t a proxy, and in ta? time of the abbots, one man 
xd 10, 20, or 30 voices. In Richard the second's 
me, there was a protestation against the canons, by 
nich they were forbidden to be present in case of 
ood. The statute of 25th of Henry the eighth may 
da great way in this business. The clergy were for- 
aden to use or cite any canon, &c, but in the latter 
d of the statute, there was a clause, that such canons, 
lat were in usage in this kingdom, should be in force 
the thirty-two commissioners appointed shouſd 
lake others, provided they were not contrary to the 
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king's supremacy. Now the question will be, wheths 
these canons for blood were in use in this kingdom q 
no? The contrary whereof may appear by many pre. 
cedents, in R. 3. and H. 7. and the beginning of H. 
in which time there were mor: attainted than since, 
scarce before: the canons of irregularity of blood wer 
never received in England but upon pleasure. If: 
lay lord was attainted, the bishops assented to his con. 
demning, and were always present at the passing of ti; 
bill of attainder : but if a spiritual lord, they went out 
as if they cared not whose head was cut off, so non: 
of their own. In those days the bishops being of gret 
houses, were often entangled with the lords in matte 
of treason, But when do ye hear of a bishop a traits 
now? 

5. You would not have bishops meddle with tem 
poral affairs, think who you are that say it. If a Papis, 
they do in your church; if an English Protestan! 
they do among you; if a Presbyterian, where you ha 
no bishops, you mean your Presbyterian Jay elder 
Should meddie with temporal affairs as well as spiritua. 
Besides, all jurisdiction is temporal, and in no chuici 
but they have some jurisdiction or other. The ques 
tion then will be reduced to majus and minus; the! 
meddle more in one church than in another. 

6. Objection. Bishops give not their votes by blood 
in parliament, but by an office annexed to them, which 
being taken away, they cease to vote; therefore these 
is not the same reason for them as for temporal lords. 
Ans. We do not pretend they have that power tle 
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nethe Mme way, but they have a right: he that has an office 


om oh Westminster-ball for his lite, the office is as much 
preis as his land is his that hath land by inheritance. 
H. 7. Whether had the inferior clergy ever any thing 


Ce, Bo do in the parliament? Ans. No, no otherwise than 
hus, there were certain of the clergy that used to as- 
emble near the parliament, with whom the bishops 
pon occasion might consult, (but there were none of 
he convocation, as it was afterwards settled, viz. the 
lean, the arch-deacon, one for the chapter, and two 
or the diocese) but it happened by continuance of 
ime (to save charges and trouble) their voices aad the 
onsent of the whole clergy were involved in the bi- 
hops, and at this day the bishops' writs run to bring 
ll these to the parliament, but the bishops themselves 
tem stand for all. : 

pi s. Bishops were formerly one of these two conditions, 
either men bred canonists and civilians, sent up and 
down ambassadors to Rome, and other parts, and so 
by their merit, came to that greatness; or else great 
noblemen's sons, brothers, and nephews, and so born 
to govern the st ite: now they aie of a low condit on, 


their education nothing of that way ;—he gets a living, 


| wer 
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and so comes to govern. 
9. Bishops are now unfit to govern, because of their 


learning; they are bred up in another law, they run to 
ne the text, for something done amongst the Jews, that 
rds, nothing concerns England. It is just as if a man would 
tie have a kettle, and he would not go to our brazier to 


and then a greater living, and then a greater than that, 


—— 
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have it made, as they make kettles; but he would hy 
it made as Hiram made his brass-work, who wrouz 
in Solomon's temple. 

10. To take away bishops' votes is but the hegin 


ning to take them away; for then they can be no long: 


useful to the king or state. It is but like the littl 
wimble, to let in the greater auger. Objection. Bu 
they are but for their life, and that makes them alway 
go for the king as he will have them. Answ. This 


against a double charity, for you must always suppos 


a bad king and bad bishops. Then again, whether 
will a man be sooner content himseif should be mad: 
a slave, or his son after him? (When we talk of our 
children we mean ourselves). Besides, they that har: 
posterity are more obliged to the king than they that 
are only for themselves, in all the 1eason in the world, 

11. How shall the clergy be in the parliament if the 
bishops are taken away? Ans. By the laiety, becaust 
the bishops, in whom the rest of the clergy are included, 
are sent to the taking away their own votes, by being 
involved in the major part of the house. This follows 
naturally. 

12. The bizhops being put out of the house, whom 
will they lay the fault upon now? When the dog i 
beat out of the room, where will they lay the stink ? 


BISHOPS OUT OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


1. In the beginning bishops and presbyters were 
alike, like the gentlemen in the country, whereof one 
is made deputy-lieutenant, another justice of peace; 
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37 
zo one is made a bishop, another a dean; and that 
kind of government, by archbishops and bishops, no 
doubt, came i", in imitation of the temporal govern- 
ment, not © jure divino.“ In time of the Roman empire, 
where they had a legatus, there they placed an arch- 
bighop ; where they had a rector, there a bishop, that 
every one might be instructed in Christianity, which 
now they had received into the empire. 

2. They that speak 2ger2usly-of bishops and pres- 
byters say, that a bishop is a great presbyter, and 
during the time of his being b:shop, above a presbyter: 
as your president of the college of physicians is above 
the rest, yet he himself is no more than a doctor of 
physic. 

3. The words bishop and presbyter are promis- 
cuously used, that is confessed by all: and though the 
word bishop be in Timothy and Titus, yet that will 
not prove the bishops ought to have a jurisdiction over 
the presbyter, though Timothy or Titus had by the 
order that was given them: somebody must take cate 
of the rest, and that jurisdiction was but to excom- 
municate, and that was but to tell them they should 
come no more into their company. Or grant they did 
make canons one for another, before they came to be 
in the state, does it follow they must do so when the 
State has received them into it? What if Timothy had 
power in Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, over tbe pres- 
by ters? Does it follow, therefore, the bisghop must have 
the same in England? Must we be governed like 
Ephesus and Crete? | 
|; D 
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4 However some of the bishops pretend to his 
Jure divino,*. yet the practice of the kingdom h feric 
ever been otherwise; for whatever bishops do otherwig1v<s 
than the law permits, Westminster- hall can controu 
or send them to absolve, &c. = of 9+ 

5. He that goes about to prove bishops © jure diving, 
does, as a man that having a sword shall strike 
against an anvil; if he strike it a while there, he ma ems 
perad venture, loosen it, though it be never so w: 
riveted; it will serve to strike another sword, or c 
flesh, but not against an anvil. he la 

6. If you should say you hold your land by Moe 
or God's law, and would try it by that, you may, per 
haps, lose; but by the law of the kingdom you are su 
of it; so may the bishops, bv this plea of © Jure divine 
lose all; the Pope had as good a title by the law d 
England as could be had, had he not left that, a 
claimed by power from God. | 

7. There is no government enjoined by exampl any. 
but by precept; it does not follow we must have bi 
shops still, because we have had them so long. The 
are equally mad who say bishops are so, Jure diving, 


that they must be continued, and they who say then; it 
are so antichristian, that they must be put away: all ay ye 
as = state pleases. were 


To have no ministers, but presbyters, it is as ii pecau 
= tapperal state they should have no officers butF}mone 
constables. Bishops do best stand with monarchy 12. 
that, as amongst the laiety you have dukes, lords, lieu - rect 


tenants, judges, &c, to send dawn the king's pleasuitWown 


* 
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> his subjects; so you have bishops to govern the 
iferior clergy : these upon occasion may address them- 
lves to the king, otherwise every parson of the parish 
ust come, and run up to the court. 
9. The Protestants have no bisbops in France, be- 
ause they live in a catholic country, and they will net 
ave catholic bishops; therctore they must govern 
zemselves as well as they may. | 
10, What is that to tie purpose, to what end bishops, 
or ciFnds were given to thera at first? You must lock to 
he law and custom of the place. What is that to any 
Mow&nmporal lord's estate, how lands were first didided, or 
ow in William the Conquerar's days? And if men at 
rst were juggled out of their estates, yet they are 
ghtly their successors. If my father cheat a man, 
d he consent to it, the inheritance 1s rightly mine. 
11, If there be no bishops, there must be something 
se, which has the power of bishops, though it be in 
any, and then had you not as good keep them? If 


ample 


we bon will have no half crowns, but only single pence, 
TheWet thirty single pence are a half crown; and then had 
vino ou not as good keep both? But the bishops have done 


y the 
: all l 


ll; it was the men, not the function: as if you should 
ay you would have no more half crowns, because they 
were stolen; when the truth is, they were not stolen 
because they were half-crowns, but because they were 
noney, and light in a thief 's hand. 

12, They that would pull down the bishops, and 
ret a new way of government, do as he that pulls 
down an old house, and builds another, in another 
D 2 
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fashion, there's a great deal of do, and a great deal 6 

trouble; the old rubbish must be carried away, and 
new materials must be brought, workmen must be 
provided, and, perhaps, the old one would have served 
as well. 

13. If the parliament and presbyterian party should 
dispute who should be judge? Indeed, in the begin. 
ning of queen Elizabeth, there was such a difference 
between the Protestants and Papists, and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor, was appointed to be judge; but 
the conclusion was, the stronger party carried it: for $0 
religion was brought into kingdoms, so it has been 
continued, and so it may be cast out, when the state 

Pleases. 

14. It will be a great discouragement to scholars 
that bishops should be put down : for now the father 
can say to his son, and the tutor to his pupil, Study 
hard, and you shall have © Vocem et sedem in parlia- 
mento;* then it must be, Study hard, and you shall 
have a hundred a year if you please your parish. Wings ; 
Obj. But they that enter into the ministry for prefer- Ney wi 
ment, are like judas that looked after the bag. Ans w. Ne peo 
It may be so, if they turn scholars at Judas's age; but pod fr 
what arguments will they use to persuade them to 5. 
follow their books while they are young ? Ve as 


BOOKS, AUT10RS, | 6& * 

1. Tur giving a bookseller his price for his books Nie he 

bas this advantage, he tat will do so shall have tlie Weary b 
retuzal of whats oe ver comes to lus hand, and so by that 
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eans get many things, . which otherwise he never 
2uld have seen. So 'tis in giving a bawd her price. 
2. In buying books or other commodities, *tis not 
ways the best way to bid halt so much as the seller 
ks: witness the country fellow that went to buy 
vo groat shillings, they asked him three 
illings, and he bid them eighteen pence. 

z. They counted the price of the books (Acts 
x. 19.) and found fifty thousand pieces of silver, 
hat is so many sextertii, or so many three half pence 
our money, about three hundred pounds sterling. 
4. Popish books teach and inform what we know: 
know much out of them. The fathers, church sto- 
„schoolmen, all may pass for popish books, and if 
pu take away them, what learning will you leave? 
sides, who must be judge? The customer or the 
iter ? If he disallows a book, it must not be brought 
to the kingdom, then Lord have mercy upon all 
bolars ! These Puritan preachers, if they have any 
ings good, they have it out of popish books, though 
ey will not acknowledge it, for fear of displeasing 


e people. He is a poor divine mat cannot sever the 


dod from the bad. 

5. "Tis good to have translations, because they 

ve as.a comment, $0 far as the judgment of the man 

6. In answering a book, tis best to be short, other- 

ze he that I writ against will suspect I intend to 

ary him, not to satisfy him. Besides, in. being long 
4 | 
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zpple 


T shal! give my advers:ry a huge advantage: some. 
where or other he will pick a hole, 

7. In anoting of books, quote such authors as ar 
usually read, others you may read for your own satis. 
fact ion, but not name them. 

8. Quoting of authors is most for matter of fad, 
and then I write them as I would produce a witnes, 
sometimes for a fre: expression, and then I give th: 
author his due, and gain myself praise by reading him. 

9. To quote a modern Dutchman where I may us 
a classic author, is as if I were to justify my repu:z: 
tion, and I neglect all persons of note and quality th:t 
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know me, and bring the testimonial of the scullion in be bi 
the kitchen. or tl 
| han t 
CANON-LAW. as. 

est n 


1. Ir I would study the canon-law as it is used it 
England, I must study the heads here in use, then go ne re 
to the practisers in those courts where that law 1s prac- 
tised, and know their customs: so for all the study in 
thbe world, l I. 
A | | side; 
5 CEREMONY. tang 
1. CEREMONY keeps up all things; *tis like a pen-Mtry if 
ny-glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water; with. im, a 
out it the water were spilt, the spirit lost. be wil 
2. Of all people ladies have no reason to ery dom 2. 
ceremonies, for they take themselves slighted without I got est 
it. And were they not used with ceremony, withconsc « 
compliments and addresses, with legs, and kissing of hu m 
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ome. 
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nds, they were the pityfullest creatures in the world; 
ut yet methinks, to kiss their hands after their lips, a 
ome do, is like little boys, that after they eat the ap- 
le, fall to the paring, out of a love they have to the 


pple. 
CHANCELLOR. 


1. THE bishop is not to st with the chancellor in 
is court (as being a thing either beneath him, or be- 
ide him) no more than the king is to sit in the king's 
ench when he is made a lord chief. justice. 
2. The chancellor governed in the church, who was 
x layman, And therefore 'tis false which thay charge 
he bishops with, that they challenge sole jurisdiction. 
or the bishop can no more put out the chancellor 
han the chancellor the bischop. They were many of 
hem made chanceilors for their lives, and he is the fit- 
est man to govern, because divinity so overwhelms 
he rest. 


CHANGING SIDES. 


1. Tis the trial of a man to see if he will change his 
ide ; and if he be so weak as to change once, he will 
nange again. Your country fellows have a way to 
ry if a man be weak in the hams, by coming behind 
um, and giving him a blow unawares : N he bend once, 
he will bend again. 
2. The lords that fall from the king after 1. have 
got estates, hy base flattery at court, and now pretend 


consc ence, do as a vintner, that when he first sets up, 


you may bring your wench to his house, and do your 


+ dence, and retained his favour to the last, though he did ir- 
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things there; but when he grows rich, he turns con. 
scientious, and will sell no wine upon the Sabbath- day. 
3. Colonel Goring serving first the one side and 
then the other, did like a good miller that knows hoy 
to grind which way soever the wind sits, “ 
4. After Luther had made a combustion in Germa- 
ny about religion, he was sent to by the Pope, to be 
taken off, and offered any prefermeat in the church, 
that he would make choice of. Luther answered, if he 
had offered half as much at first, he would have ac- 
cepted it; but now he had gone so far, he could not 
come back, in truth he had made himself a greater 
thing than they could make him ; the German princes 
courted him, he was become the author of a sect ever 


[1t101 
25 pi 


after to be called Lutherans. So have our preachers * chi 
done that are against the bishops, they have made ten 
themselves greater with the people, than they can be ye 

ck o 


made the other way, and therefore there 1s the less 1 
iks, 


9 


George Lord Goring sided occasionally with the king Ne re 
and the parliament, and notwithstanding repeated instances ue i 
of treachery, the chief of which was the yielding up of Ports- 
mouth to the rebels, he continued to abuse the king's confi- Wnmo 


reparable injury to his interests, 

Lord Clarendon says of him that he would without hesi- 
tation have broke any trust, or done any act of treachery, to 
have satisfied an ordinary passion, or appetite; and in truth 
wanted nothing but industry, (for he had wit, and 2 
and understanding, and ambition, uncontrouled by any fear 
of God or man) to have been as eminent and successful in 
the highest attempt of wickedness, as any man in the age Wit to | 
he lived in, or before. Of all his qualifications, dissimulation : 
was his master-piece; in which he so much excelled, that 
men were not ordinarily ashamed, or out of countenance, 
with being deceived but twice by him,” 


<q 
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zarity probably in bringing them off. Charity to 


day, MWrangers is enjoined in the text. By strangers is there 
and Widerstood those that are not of our own kin, stran- 


rs to your blood, not those you cannot tell whence 
ey come: that is, be charitable to your neigi:bours 
rms Mom you know to be honest poor people.. 


CHRISTMAS. 


1. CHRISTMAS Succeeds the Saturnalia, the same 
ne, the same number of holy-days : then tae master 
aited upon the servant like the lord of misrule. 

2. Our meats and our sporis (much of them) have 
lation to church works. The colfin of our Christ- 
25 pies, in shape long, is in imitation of the cratch, 
r choosing kings and queens on twelfth night, hath 


ers 
ade ference to the three kings. So likewise our cating 
1 be FF fritters, whipping of tops, roasting ot herrings, 


ck of lents, &c. they were all in imitation of church 
ks, emblems of martyrdom. Our tansies at Easter 
ve reference to the bitter herbs: though at the same 
ie it was always the fashion for a man to have a 


orts- 

74 mmon of bacon, to she himself to be no Jew, 

d ir- 

ma | CHRISTIANS. 

You I, he high church of Jerusalem the Christians 


dre but another sect of Jews, that did believe the 
es8ias was come. To be called was nothing else, 
t to becon:e a Christian, to have the name of a Chris- 
iN it being theu own language, for amongst the 
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Jews, when they made a doctor of law, twas said ly 
was called. 

2. The Turks tell their W of a heaven, when 
there is sensible pleasure, but of a hell where they sha 
suffer they do not know what. The, Christians qu 
invert this order, they tell us of a hell where we shall: 1 
feel sensible pain, but of a heaven where we shall enjoj 
we cannot tell what. 

3. Why did the Heathens object to the Christian, 
that they worship an ass's head ? You must know, tha 
to a Heathen a Jew and a Christian were all one; that 
they regarded hin not, so he was not one of then, 
Now that of the ass's hea might proceed from such: 
mistake as this, by the Jews“ law, all the firstlings d 
cattle were to be offered to God, except a young as 
which was to be.redeemed. A Heathen being present, 
and seeing young calves and young lambs killed a 
their sacrifices, only young asses redeemed, might 
very well think they had that silly beast in some hig 
estimation, and thence micht! imagins they worshippel 
.It as a God, 


7 nsid 
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CHURCH. 


t. HERETOFORE the kingdom let the church alone, 
let them do what they would, because they had some- 
thing else to think of, viz. wars; but now, in time di 
peace, we begin to examine all things, will have no- 
thing but what we like, grow dainty and wanton. : just 
as in a family the heir uses to go a hunting, he never]F40 t! 
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pnsiders how his meal is drest, takes a bit, and away; 
ut when he stays within, then he grows curious, he 
ves not like this, nor he does not like that, he will 
ve his meat drest his own way, or peradventure he 
ill dress it himself. 


aid be 


where 
7 Shall 
quite 
han} 2+ It bath ever been the gain of the church, when 
e king will let the church have no power to cry down 
ie king and cry up the church : but when the church 
an make use of the king's power, then to bring all 
der the king's prerogative, the Catholics of Eng- 


Enjoj 


tiang, 


' I ind go one way, and the court clergy another. 

hem. A glorious church is like a magnificent feast; 
ach ere is all the variety that may be, but every one 
85 U uses out a dish or two that he likes, and lets the rest 


lone: how glorious soever the church is, every one 

huses out of it his own religion, by which he governs 

unself, and lets the rest alone. | 

4. Thelaws of the church are most favourable to the 

urch, because they were the church's own making; 
the heralds are the best gentlemen, because they 

ake their own pedigree. 

5. There is a question about that article,“ concern- 

is the power of the church, whether these words * of 


g as; 
esent, 
ed a 
might 
high 


ipped 


None, 
zome- 
me ol 
TY tic 
: JU He was followed by Anthony Collins, wko brought for- 
never ud the same charge in 1710. Archbishop Laud vindicated 


imself sufficiently from the accusation, at the censure of 
Jurton and others, in 1637, by proving that the clause was in 


This question was started by Henry Burton, who char- 
ed the bishops, particularly Laud, with foisting this 
ause, The church hath power to decree rites or cere- 
onies, and authority in controversies of faith,” into the 2oth 
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having power in controversies of faith,” were not sti 
in; but *tis most certain they were in the book of x 
cles that was confirmed, though in some editions t| 


have been left out: but the article before tells) 


who the church is, not the clergy, but Coetus fideliun 


CHURCH OF ROME. 
1. BEFORE a juggler's tricks are discovered we 


. mire him, and give him money; but afterwards we 
not for them: so *twas before the discovery of the ji 


gling of the church of Rome. 


2. Catholics say, we, out of our charity, believe t 


of the church of Rome may be saved; but they do 
believe so of us. Therefore their church is better 
cording to ourselves; first, some of them no doubt 
lieve as-well of us, as we do of them, but they m 


not say so; besides, is that an argument, their chu 


is better than ours, because it has less charity? 


3. One of the church of Rome will not come to 
prayers : does that argue he doth not like them 


would fain see a Catholic leave his dinner, becaus 
nobleman's chaplain says grace; nor haply would 


leave the prayers of the church, if going to chur 


vere not made a mark of distinction between a Prote: 
ant and a Papist. 


ͤ— 8 


the original autograph of the articles, in the hand-writing 
Archbishop Parker, This instrument was seen by Hey! 
but it is supposed to have perished in the fire of London. 
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CHURCHES. 

Tut way of coming into our great churches was an- 
jently at the west door, that men might see the altar, 
ad all the church before them; the other doors were 
ut posterns. 


CITY. 


1. WHaT makesacity? Whether a bishoprick or any 
f that nature? Ans.*Tis according to the fir:t charter 
hich made them a corporation, If they are incorpo- 
ated by name of Civitas, they are a city; if by the 
ame of Burgum, then they are a borough, 

2. The Lord Mayorof London, by their first charter, 
xs to be presented to the king; in his absence, to the 
ord chief justiciary of England; afterwards to the 
ord chancellor; now to the barons of the Exchequer: 
but still there was a reservation, that for their honour 
they should come once a you to the king, as they do 
till, 


CLERGY. 


1. Taovcn a clergyman have no faults of his own, 
yet the faults of the wh e tribe shall be laid upon him, 
$0 that he shall be sure not to lack. 

2. The clergy would have us believe them against 
our own reason, as the woman would have hat her | 
husband against his owneyes : what! will you believe 
your own eyes before your own sweet wife? 

7. The condition of the clergy towards their prince 
E 


* 
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and the condition of the physician is all one : the ply 
sicians tell the prince they have agric and rhubar 
good for him, and good for his subjects“ bodies; up 
this he gives them leave to use it, bat if it proy 
naught, then away with it, they shall use it no more 
so the clergy tell the prince they have physic god er 57 
for his soul, and good for the souls of his people; upa 
that he admits them: but when he finds by experienc: 
they both trouble him and his people, he will have n 
more to do with them—What is that to them, or an 
body else, if a king will not go to Heaven. 

4. A clergyman goes not a dram further than this 
you ought to obey your prince in general; if he do 
he is lost: how to obey him you must be-informed by 
those whose profession it is to tell you. The pars: 
of the Tower, a good discrete man, told Dr. Mosely 
(who was sent to me, and the rest of the gentlema 
committed the 3. Caroli, to persuade us to submit ts 
the king) that they found no such words as Parlia 
ment, Habeas Corpus, Return, Tower, &c. neither ii 
the fathers, nor the schoolmen, nor in the text, and 
therefore for his part he believed he understood no- 
thing of the business. A satire upon all those clergy- 
men that meddle with matters they do not understand. 

5. All confess there never was a more learned cler. 
gy : no man taxes them with ignorance, But to talk 
of that, is like the fellow that was a great wencher, 
he wished God would forgive him his lechery, and 
lay usury to his charge. The clergy have worse faults. 

6. The clergy and laiety together are never likg to 
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o well; 'tis as if a man were to make an excellent feast, 
nd should have his apothecary and physician come in- 
> the kitchen. The cooks, if they were let alone, would 
ake excellent meat; but then comes the apothecary, 
d he puts rhubarb into one sauce, and agric into ano- 
her sauce. Chain up the clergy on both sides. 


phy 
1bar 

ups 
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ore; 


go 


— HIGH COMMISSION. 

"i | 1. MEN cry out upon the high commission, as if the 
ergymen only had to do in it, when I believe there 
e more Jaymen in commission there than .clergy- 
en. If the laymen will not come, whose fault is that? 
of the Star-Chamber, the people think the bishops 


nly censured Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, * when 


£ 


Jr an 


1 this, 

does 
ed by 
YAarTsSOn 


These celebrated seditionists were very severely punish- 


Jose, by a decree of the Star-Chamber in 1637. 

2 William Prynne was a lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, and made 
0 mself conspicuous, by writing voluminous libels against 

mit the court and clergy, for which he was sentenced to lose his 


ars in the pillory, to be branded in both cheeks with the 
ters 8. L. editous ibe:ler, to pay a fine of 5000 l. and to 
imprisoned for life in Jersey castle. 

Henry Burton was a factious minister in the city, and be- 
g disappointed of preferment at court, turned Puritan, in- 


Parlis 
ger in 
t, and 


d no- Weighing in his pulpit, and his writings, in the most furious 
| anner against the hierarchy. He was called into the Star- 
erg) hamber, and sentenced to stand in the pillory, to lose his 
stand. 2 = k — to pay a - of 50001, and to be impri- 
cler. 5 or lite in Guernsey castle. 


John Bastwick was a crack-brained physician at Colches- 
t. He wrote several indecent books against the church 
dthe bishops, which had a considerable share of popularity 
deffect. He also lost his ears in . was branded, 
„ and Wed in 5000 l. and was then sentenced to perpetual impri- 
Zults ment in the isle of St. Mary, Scilly. 

auit> ¶ At the commencement of the troubles, they were all called 
kg to eme, and remunerated by the parliament. 
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cher , 
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there were but two there, and one puke not in = _ 
OWN cause. we b 
| 3. 187 $5 ſessi 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. fcic! 
1. Turn; are but two erroneous opinions in th 3. 
House of Commons; that the lords sit only for them. fes i 
selves, when the truth is, they sit as well for the com. him, 
monwealth. The knights and burgesses sit for them. is de 
selves and others, some for more, some for fewer, ang n 
what is the reason? Because the room will not hol And 
all. The lords being few, they all come, and imagine ulle 
the room able to hold all the commons of England chur 
then the lords and burgesses would sit no otherwis feos 
than the lords do. The second error is, that the 
House of Commons are to begin to give subsidies, yt 
if the Lords dissent they can give no money. 1. 
2. The House of Commons is called the lower hon enou 
in twenty acts of parliament; but what are twenty ai one 
of parliament amongst friends ? man 
3 The form ot the charge runs thus: I accuse u cann 
the name of all the Commons of England.“ How the! cloth 
can any man be as a witness, when every man is mad 
the accuser ? 
CONFESSION. 1. 
1. In time of parliament it used to be one of t happ 
first things the house did, to petition the king that h ro 
confessor might be removed, as fearing, either n what 
power with the King, or else, lest he Should reveal t thing 


the Pope what the house was in doing, as no doul 
he did, when the catholic cause was congerned, 
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2. The difference between us and the Papists is, 
we both allow contrition, but the Papists make con- 
ſession a part of contrition ; they say a man is not suf- | 
ficiently contrite till he confess his sins to a priest. 

3. Why should I think a priest will not reveal con- 
fession ? Lam sure he will do any thing that is forbidden 
him, haply not so often as I; the utmost punishment 
is deprivation, and how can it be proved, that ever. 
any man revealed confession, when there is no witness ? 
And no man can be witness in his own cause. A meer 
guliery. There was a time when 'twas public in the 
church, and that is much against their auritular con- 
erwin ſession. 
it the 
8, ye 


1 In 


COMPETENCY. 

1. THAT which is a competency for one man is not 
enough for another, no more than that which will keep 
one man warm, Will keep another man arm; one 
man can go in doublet and hose, when another man 
cannot be without a cloak, and yet have no more 
clothes than is necessary for him. 


GREAT CONJUNCTION, 


1. Tus greatest conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter 
of ti happens but once in eight hundred years, and therefore 
lat h a8trologers can make no experiments of it, nor foretell 
er ul what it means, (not but that the stars may mean some- 
eal tt thing, but we cannot tell what) because we cannot 
doubſ ome at them. Suppose a planet were a simple, or ag 


2 
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herb, how could a physician tell the virtue of thay 
simple, unless he could come at it, to apply it? 


CONSCIENCE, 


1. Hr that hath a scrupulous conscience, is like 3 
horse that is not well weighed, he starts at every bird 
that flies out of the hedpe. | 

2. A knowing man will do that which a tender-con. 
science man dares not do, by reason of his ignorance ; 
the other knows there 1s no hurt, as a child is atraid to 
go into the dark, when a man is not, because he knows 
there 1s no danger. 

3. If we once come to leave that outloose, as to pre- 
tend conscience against law, who knows what incon- 
venience may follow ? For thus, suppose an Anabap- 
tist comes and takes my horse, I sue him; he tells me 
he did according to his conscience, his conscience tells 
him all things are common amongst the saints, what is 
mine is his; therefore you do ill to make such a Jaw, 
if any man takes another's horse he shall be hanged. 
What can I say to this man? He does according to his 
conscience. Why is not he as honest a man, as he that 
pretends a ceremony established by law is against his 
conscience? Generally, to pretend conscience against 
law is dangerous, in some cases haply we may. 

4. Some men make it a case of conscience, whether 
a min may have a pidgeon- house, because his pidgeons 
eat other folks corn. But there 1s no snch thing as 
conscience in the business; the matter is, whether he 
be a man of such quality, that the state allows him 10 | con 


sec 
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a dove- house; if so there's an end of the business, 
pidgeons have a right to eat where they please 
mselves. h 


, CONSECRATED PLACES. 


1. Tut Jews had a peculiar way of consecrating | 

ngs to God, which we have not. | 1 

2. Under the law, God, who was master of all, made 

dice of a temple to worship in, where he was more 

vecially present: just as the master of the house, who 

ns all the house, makes choice of one chamber to lie 

which is called the master's chamber. But under 

e gospel there was no such thing, temples and churches 

e set apart for the con veniency of men to worship 

They cannot meet upon the point of a needle, but | 

me Nod bimself makes no choice, | | 

tels 3. All things are God's already; we can give him -} 

it is right by consecrating any, that he had not before, 

aw, iy we set it apart to his service. Just as a gardener 

ed. Dings his lord and master a hasket of apricots, and 

his Nesents them; his lord thanks him, perhaps gives him 

hat meching for his pains, and yet the apricots were as 

his uch his lord's before as now. 

inst 4. Whit is cansecrated, is given to some particular 
an, to do God service, not given to God, but given 

her man, to serve God: and there's not any thing, 

Ins nds, or goods, but some men or other have it in their 

as oer to dispose of as they please. The saying thing; 

he Nonsecrated cannot be taken away, makes men afraid 

to i consecrution. 


| has consecrated any thing to God, he cannot of his 


I. TFour fathers have lost their liberty, why may 1 


% 
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5. Yet consecration has this power, when a m 


zelt take it away. 


CONTRACTS. 


we labour to regain it? Ans. We must look to the co 
tract; if that be rightly made we must stand to it: 
we once grant, we may recede from contracts upon an 
inconveniency that may afterwards happen, we sb 
have no bargain kept. I $ell you a horse, and do u 
like my bargain, I will have my horse again. 

2. Keep your contracts: so far a divine goes, b 
how to make our contracts is left to ourselves, and 
we agree upon the conveying of thts house, or ti 
land, so it must be. If you offer me a hundred poun| 
for my glove, I tell you what my glove is, a pla 
glove, pretend no virtue in it, the glove is my own, 
profess not to sell gloves, and we agree for an hundre 
pounds. I do not know why I may not with a safe cat 
science take it. The want of that common obyial 
distinction of jus praeceptivum, and * Jus permi 
si vum, ' does much trouble men. 


3. Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbe 18 
that he should come to her when she sent for hu 
and stay with her as long as she would have him, 
which he set his hand; then he articled with her, tñ 1- 7 
he should go av when he pleased, and stay away e pr 
long as he pleased, to which she set her hand. Ie not 
is the epitome of all the contracts in the world, bets i 
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an and man, betwixt prince and subject; they keep 
gem as long as they like them, and no longer. 


- 


COUNCIT. 


1. Tux v talk (but blasphemously enough) that the 
oly Ghost is president of their general councils, when 
e truth is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost. 


ON al CONFOCATION. 

1, WHEN the king sends his writ for a parliament, 
sends for two knights for a sire, and two burgesses 
ra corporation; but when he sends for two arch- 
shops for a convecation, he commands them to as- 
mble the whole clergy : but they, out of custom 
ongst themselves, send to the bishops of their pro- 
inces, to will them to bring two clerks for a diocese, 
e dean, one for the chapter, and the arch deacons— 
ut to the king every clergyman is there present. 

2. We have nothing so nearly expresses the power 
fa convocation, in respect of a parliament, as a court- 
et, where they have a power to make bye-laws, as 
ey call them ; as that a man shall put so many cows 
sheep in the common; but they can make nothing 
ut is contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 


CREED. 
1. ATHANASIUS's creed is the shortest, take away 
he preface, and the force and the conclusion, which 
e not part of the creed. In the Nicene creed it is 
5 £xx2.29129, I believe in the church; but now, as our 
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common prayer has it, I believe in one Catholic an 
Apostolic church; they like not creeds, because they 
would have no forms of faith, as they have none off M 
prayer, though there be more reason for the one tha 12 
tor the other. i al 


%H DAMNATION. Www 
1. Ir the physician sees you eat any thing that 
not good for your body, to keep you from it, he crie 
it is poison: if the divine sees you do any thing that 
burtful for your soul, to keep you from it, he crie 
you are damned, 
2. To preach long, loud, and damnation, is the wa 
to be cried up, We love a man that damns us, an 
we run after him again to save us. If a man had 
Sore leg, and he should go to an honest judicious chi 
rurgeon, and he should only bid him keep it warn 
and anoint with such an oil (an oil well known) th 
would do the cure, haply he would not much regart 
him, because he knows the medicine before hand ar 27 7 
ordinary medicine. But if he should go to a chirur 
geon that should tell him, your leg will gangrene with 
in three days, and it must be cut off, and you will die 
unless you do something that L. could tell you, wh: 
listening there would be to this man? Oh! for 
Lord's sake, tell me what this is, I will give you: anj 
content for your Fw 
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e they ' DEVILS. 


1, WHY have we none possessed with devils in Eng- 

d: The old answer is, the Protestants the devil 

th already, and the Papists are so holy, he dares not 

eddle with them. Why then, beyond seas where a ( 
n is possessed, when a Hugonot comes into the / 
urch, does not the devil hunt them out? The priest 
ches him. You never saw the devil throw up a nun's 
ats, mark that, the priest will not suffer it, for then 
people will spit at him. . 

, Casting out devils is mere juggling, they never cast 

t any but what they first cast in. They do it, where 
reverence no man shall dare to examine it; they do 
In a corner, in a mortice-hole, not in the market. 
ce, They do nothing but what may be done by 
they make the devil fly out of the window in the 
ness of a bat, or a rat, why do they not hold him ? 
hy in the likeness of a bat, or a rat, or some crea- 
e? That is, why not in some shape we paint him 
with claws and horns ? By this trick they gain much, 

n upon men's fancies, and so are reverenced, and 
tainly if the priest deliver me from him, that is my 

t deadly enemy, I have all the reason in the world 
vwerence him. Obj. But if this be juggling, why 
they punish impostures? Answ. For great reason, 
ause they do not play their part well, and for fear 

rs should discover them, and so all of them * 

de of the same trade. 

A Person of quality came to my chamber in the | 


8 
* 8 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


; temple, and told me he had two devils in his licad, 


alone about an hour, and then to come again, un 


fersed he was now as well as ever be was in bu! 
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wondered what he meant, and just at that time, one: 
them bid him kill me: with that I began to be afri 
and thought he was mad. He said he knew I could c 
him, and therefore intreated m to give him somethin 
for he was resolved he would go to nobody else. I 
ceiving what an opinicn he had of me, and that it y 
only melancholy that troubled him, took him in ha 
warranted him, if he would follow my directions, 
cure him in a short time. I desired him to let me 


like « 
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RArV 
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he was very willing to. In the mean time I got a ci 
and lapt it up handsome in a piece of taffata, and 
strings tothe taffata, and when he came I gave it to h 
to hang about his neck, withal charged him, that 
Should not disorder himself neither with eating 
drinking, but eat very little of supper, and say! 
prayers duly when he went to bed, and I made no qu 
tion but he would be well in three or four days. W 
in that time, I went to dinner to his house, and as 
him how he did; he said he was much better, but 
perfectly well, for in truth he had not dealt cle 
with me, he had four devils in his head, and he 
ceived two of them were gone, with that which 1! 
given him, but the other two froubled him still. V 
said I, I am glad two of them are gone, I make 
doubt but to get away the other two likewise. 
gave him another thing to hang about his neck. 
days after, he came to me to my chamber, and 
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and did extremely thank me for the great care I had 


* taken of him. I, fearing lest he might relapse into the 


e, on 
e afra 
uld cy 
nethiy 
. Ip 
at it y 
in ha 
tions, 
2t me 
1, wh 
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sf and one physician more in the whole town that 
»ld cure the devils in the head, and that was Dr, 
Hirvey, (whom I had prepared) and wished him, if 
ver he found himself ill in my absence, to go to him, 
for he could cure his disease as well as myself. The 
entleman lived many years, and was never troubled 


ter. 


SELFDENIAL. . 


1. Ir is much the doctrine of the times that men 
and Would not please themselves, but deny themsclves eve- 
t to lu yy thing they take delight in, not look upon beauty, 
that ear no good clothes, eat no good meat, &c. which 
atlns eems the greatest accusation that can be upon the 
| $ay! naker of all good things. If they be not to be used, 
= by by did God make them? The truth is, they that 
« Wi preach against them, cannot make use of them them- 
d al Ives, and then, again, they get esteem by seeming to: 
but ntemn them. But mark it while you live, if they do 
"Wot please themselves as much as they can, and we live 
he lore by example than precept. 


DUEL. 


aw of England, and only there. That the church al- 
lowed it antiently, appears by this, in their public. 
turgies there were prayers appointed for the duellists 

F 
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12 distemper, told him, that there was none but my- ' 


1. ADvEL may still be granted in some cases by the 
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to say, the judge used to bid them go to such a church 
and pray, &c. But whether is this lawful ? If you 
grant any war lawful, I make no doubt but to con. 
vince it, war is lawful, because God is the only judge 
between two, that is supreme. Now if a difference 
happen between two subjects, and it cannot be decided 
by human testimony, why may they not put it to God 
to judge between them, by the permission of the 
prince? Nay, what if we should bring it down, for 
argument sake, to the swordmen. One gives me the lie, 
jt is a great disgrace to take it, the law has made no pro- 
vision to give remedy for the injury (if you can sup- 
pose any thing an injury for which the law gives no 


remedy). Why am not I in this case supreme, and may 
therefore right myself? 


2. A duke ought to fight with a gentleman, the 
reason is this: the gentleman will say to the duke, 
it is true you hold a higher place in the state than I, 
there is a great distance between you and me, but your 
dignity does not privilege you to do me an injury; as 


ns soon as ever you do me an injury, you make your- 


self my equal, and, as you are my equal, I challenge 
you, and in sense the duke is bound to answer him.— 
This will give you some light to understand the quar- 
rel betwixt a prince and his subjects, though there be a 
vast distance between him and them, and they are to 
obey him, according to their contra&, yet he hath no 
power to do them an injury; then they think them, 
selves as much bound to vindicate their right, as they 


othe 
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are to obey his lawful commands, nor is there any 
yo other measure of justice left upon earth but arms. 


dee EPITAPH, 

ws 1. An Epitaph must be made fit for the person for 

ded WY „hom it is made; for a man to say all the excellent 

G00 things, that can be said upon one, and call that his epi- 
tle taph, is as if a painter should make the handsomest 

for piece he can possibly make, and say it was my picture. 

lie, It holds in a funeral sermon. 

pro- X 

SUP- EQUITY. 

oo! 1. EqQuirty in law is the same that the spirit is in re- 

_ ligion, what every one pleases to make it; sometimes 
10 they go according to conscience, sometimes according 


to law, sometimes according to the rule of court. 

uke, 2. Equity is a roguish thing, for law we have a 
n I, measure, know what to trust to. Equity is according 
our to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that 
is larger or narrower, so is equity. It is all one as if 


our- Whey should make the standard for the measure, we call 
enge Na chancellor's foot, what an uncertain measure would 
mis be? One chancellor bas a long foot, another a 
= Short foot, and a third an indifferent foot: it is the 


ame thing in the chancellor's conscience. 

3. That saying, do as you would be done to, is often 

mis understood, for it is not thus meant that I, a private 

man, should do to you, a private man, as I would have 

you to me; but do as we have agreed to do one to ano- 

mer by public agreement. If the prisoner shauld ask 
F 2 | 
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the judge whether he would be content to be hanged, MM 1. 


were, he in his case, he would answer no. Then, sag be 
the prisoner, do as you would be done to. Neither d 
them must do as private men, but the judge must do 
by him, as they have publicly agreed, that is, both R 


judge and prisoner have consented to a law, that it ei. (pu 
ther of them steal, they shall be hanged. 1. 
for 


EVIL-SPEAKING. 


1. He that speaks ill of another commonly befor: 
he is aware, makes himself such a one as he speak 
against; for, if he had civility or breeding, he would 


forbear such kind of language. an 

2. A gallant man is above ill words: an example Chr; 
we have in the old Lord of Salisbury, (who was bow 
great wise man). Stone had called some lord abou they 
court fool; the lord complains, and has Stone whip! tax 
Stone cries, I might have called my Lord of Salisbur) by tl 


fool often enough before he would. have had un * 4 
whipt.* | | 

3. Speak not ill of a great enemy, but rather gin not a 
him good words, that he may use you the better, if of th 


chance to fall into his hands; the Spaniard did th Cor 


when he was dying: his confessor told him (to wo it sig 
him to repentance) how the devil tormented the wick] the « 
eq that went to hell: the Spaniard replying, called t us, tl 
devil my lord. I hope my lord the devil is not live t 
cruel.*—His confessor reproved him, Excuse mel 2. 
said the Don, for calling him so; I know not ini is but 
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13%, WW what hands I may fall, and if 1 happen into hls, I hope 
53) he will use me the better for giving him good words. 


st do EXCOMMUNICATION, 


| 1. THAT place they bring for excommunication 
it e (put away from among yourselves that wicked person, 
1. Cor. v. chap. 13. verse) is corrupted in the Greek, 
for it should be 2 mompoy, put away that evil from 
among you, not ro, TFoypor, that evil person; be- 
sides o Twovnpos is the devil in scripture, and it may be 
$50 taken there, and there is a new edition of Theodo- 
ret come out, that has it right 2 wmf. It is 
true the Christians, before the civil state became 
Christian, did by covenant and agreement set down 
how they should live, and he that did not observe what 
they agreed upon, should come no more amongst them, 
that is, be excommunicated. Such men are spoken of 
by the Apostle (Romans 1. 31.) whom he calls as:y0trvs 
* aswordes, the vulgar has it, © Incompositi, et 
zine foedere: the last word is pretty well, but the first 
r gin not at all. Origen, in his book against Celsus, speaks 
if of the Christians curbuan: the translation renders it 
d thi Conventus, as it signifies a meeting; when it is plain 
woll it signifies a covenant, and the English Bible turned 
wick the other word well, covenant-breakers. Pliny tells 
ed thus, the Christians took an oath amongst themselves to 
not live thus, and thus. 
me, 2. The other place, (* dic ecclesiae”) tell the church, 
t int is but a weak ground to raise excommunication upon, 

especially from the sacrament, the lesser excommunica 


FAY 
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tion, since when that was spoken the sacrament was in. lte. 
stituted. The ſews' ecclesia was their sanhedrim, 
their court: so that the meaning is, if after once or 
twice admonition this brother will not be reclaimed, 
bring him thither. 

3. The first excommunication was 180 years after 
Christ, and that by Victor, Bishop of Rome. But that 
was no more than this, that they should communicate 
and receive the sacrament amongst themselves, not 
with those of the other opinion; the controversy (as! 
take it) being about the feast of Easter. Men do not 
care for excommunication because they are shut out of 
the church, or delivered up to Satun, but because 
the law of the kingdom takes hold of them: after 80 
many days a man cannot sue, no, not for his wife, if 
you take her from him, and there may be as much rea. 
son to grant it for a small fault, if there be contumacy, 
as for a great one. In Westininster-hall you may out. 
law a man for forty-shillings, which is their excommu- 
nication, and you can do no more for forty thousand ſr. Ir 
pounds. ween 

4. When Constantine became Christian, he $0 fell Wide th 
in love with the clergy, that he let them be judges ef 
all things; but that continued not above three or four 
years, by reason they were to be judges of matters they 
understood not, and then they were allowed to med- 
dle with nothing but religion: all jurisdiction belonged 
to him, and he scanted them out as much as he pleased 
and so things have since continued. They excommu- 
nicate for three or four things, matters concerning 
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in. MWultcry, tythes, wills, &c, which is the civil punish- 
rim, Wat the state allows for such faults. If a bishop 
ommunicate a man for what he ought not, the judge 
power to absolve, and punish the bishop: if they 
] that jurisdiftion from God, why does not the 
urch excommunicate for murder, for theft? If the 
il power might take away all but three things, why 
they not take them away too? It this excommu- 


not ration were taken away, the presbyters would be 
(as] iet; it is that they have a mind to, it is that they 
not uld be fain at, like the wench that was to be mar- 
ut of d; she asked her mother when it was done, if she 


ald go to bed presently? No, says her mother, 
ou must dine first.. And then to bed, mother?” 
lo, you must dance after dinner.” © And then to 


rea. I, mother? No, you must go to supper.* * And 
U1acy, Wn to bed, mother d' &c, 

out. 

ARE: FAITH AND IWORKS. 


sand Mr. IT was an unhappy division that has been made 

ween faith and works; though in my intelle& I may 
o fell ide them, just as in the candle, I know there is both 
zes fit and heat But yet, put out the candle, and they 
- four both gone, one remains not without the other: 50 
they s betwixt faith and works ; nay, in a right concep- 
med. a, Fides est opus: if I believe a thing because I 
2nged$ commande, that is © opus,” 


i . 
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FASTING-DAYS. 
1. WHAT the church debars us one day, she gj 
us leave to take out in another. First we fast, af” he 
then we feast ; first there is a carnival, and then a e 
ul . 


2. Whether do human laws bind the conscience 
they do, it was a way to ensnare; if we say they 
not, we open the door to disobedience. Answer. 
this case we must look to the justice of the law, 
the intention of the law-giver; if there be no justice 
the law, it is not to be obeyed ; if the intention of! 
law-giver be absolute, our obedience must be so- 
If the intention of the law-giver enjoin a penalty 
a compensation for the breach of the law, I sin nd 
I 8ubmit to the penalty; if it enjoin a penalty, as a 
ther enforcement of obedience to the Jaw, then oug| 
to observe it, which may be known by the often ri, T, 
tition of the law. The way of fasting is enjoined ut Goc 
them, who yet do not observe it, the law enjoins 2 
nalty as an enforcement to obedience ; which int: 
tion appears by the often calling upon us to keep ti... F 
law, by the king and the dispensation of the church 
such as are not able to keep it, as young children, 
folks, diseased men, &c. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 

1. IT hath ever been the way for fathers to b 
their sons; to strengthen this by the law of the |: 
every one at twelve years of age is to take the oati 
allegiance in court-leets, whereby he swears obedie 


to the king. 
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Ke FINES. 

200 i. TKE old law was, That when a man was fined, 
25 was to be fined * Salvo contenemento, 80 as his 
nce) Dintenance might be safe, taking countenance in the 
theyl de sense as your Countryman does, when he says 
wer ou will come into my house, I will shew you the 
w, t countenance [ can;* that is, not the best face, 


t the best entertainment. The meaning of the law 
s, that so much should be taken from a man, such a 


n oft 
on bet sliced off, that yet, notwithstanding, he might 
naly e in the same rank and condition he lived in before; 


t now they fine men ten times more than they are 
th. 


FR:I-E-3VIZL. 
1. Tat Puritans, who will allow no free-will at all, 
t God docs all, yet wil ailow the subject his liberty 
do, or not to do, notwitlstanding the king, the 
od upon earth. The Arminians, who hold we have 
e-wiil, yet say, when we come to the king, there 
uit be ail obedience, and no liberty to be stood tor. 


FRIARS.. 
1. The Friars say they possess nothing; whose 
n are the lands they hold? Not their superior's, he 
h vowed poverty as well as they. Whose then ?— 
o ans wer this, it was decieed they should say they 


re the Pope's. Aud why must the Friars be more 
rteet than the Pope himself? 


\ 
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2. If there had been no Friars, Christendom mi; 
have continued quiet, and things remained at a sta 

3. If there had been no lecturers, (which succe 
the Friars in their way) the church of England mi 
have stood, and flourished at this day. 


1. WH 
; in o 
estn 
court 
mot m 


FR!ENDS. 

1. OLD friends are best. King James used to . 
for his old shoes, they were easiest for his feet. "Beet 
GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 2 
7. THEY that say the reason why Joseph's pedig J « : 

is set down, and not Mary's, is, because the desc, . 
from the mother is lost, and swallowed up, say som r relig 
thing; but yet if a jewish woman married with a Gi th 
tile, they only took notice af the mother, not of the N: 
ther; but they that say they were both of a tribe, — 0 
nothing; for the tribes might marry one with anothe n 
and the law against it was only temporary, int of G 
time while Joshua was dividing the land, lest the bei = 8 

so long about it, there might be a confusion. 44g 
2. That Christ was the son of Joseph, is most Gen 
actly true. For though he was the son of God, jiſ* Fe 
with the Jews, if any man kept a child, and broug 5 0 
him up, and called him son, he was taken for his 50 | * 
and his land (if he had any) was to descend up ED 


him; and therefore the genealogy of Joseph is jus 
set down. 


— 
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GENTLEMEN. * 


x. WHAT a gentleman is, it is hard with us to de. 
e in other countries he is known by his privileges; 
estminster-hall he is one that is reputed one; in 
court of honour, he that hath arms. The king 
not make a gentleman of blood, (what have you 
) nor God Almighty, but he can make a gentle.. 
n by creation, If you ask which is the better of 
x two, civilly, the gentleman of blood—morally, the 
leman by creation, may be the better; for the other 
be a debauched man, this a person of worth. 
Gentlemen have ever been more temperate in 
religion than the common people, as having more 
z0n, the others running in a hurry. In the beginning 
hristianity, the fathers writ ©* contra gentes, and 
ntra Gentiles, they were all one: but after all were 
stians, the better sort of people still retained the 
e of Gentiles throughout the four provinces of the 
an empire; as Gentil-homme' in French, Gen- 
omo* in Italian, Gentil-huombre* in Spanish, 
Gentil- man' in English: and they, no question, 
persons of quality, kept up those feasts which we 
ow from the Gentiles, as Christmas, Candlemas, 
day, &c. continuing what was not directly against 
istianity, which the common people would never 
endured, | 
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GOLD. oY 
1. THERE are two reasons why these words (“ Jer 


3 her\ 
autem transiens per medium eorum 1bat*) were ab 
our old gold: the one is, because Riply the alchym 2. ( 
when he made gold in the Tower, the first tim: — 
found it, he spoke these words, © per medium eoru ul * 
that is, per medium ignis, et sulphuris.“ The ct) 1 
because these words were thought to be a charm, : 2 
that they did bind whatsoever they were written up — 
$0 that a man could not take it away. To this re <A 
I rather incline. 3 
HAI I. * mor t 
rePla 
1. TRE hall was the place where the great lord ul 

to eat, (wherefore else were the halls made so bi: | — 
Where he saw all his servants and tenants about hi _ 
He eat not in private, except in time of sicknes PM 
When once he became a thing coopt up, all his gr 74 * 

ness was spoiled. Nay, the king himself used to led 
3A the hall, and his lords cate with him, and then : 

understood men. 

1. TH 
* | Such t 
1. Tarr are two texts for Christ's descend% in 
into hell: the one Psalm 16, the other Acts the , relatie 
where the Bible that was in use when the thirty! ping o 
articles were made, has it hell. But the Bible that se tha 
in queen Elizabeth's time, when the articles were q h 


firmed, reads it grave, and so it continued till the. 
translation in king James's time, and then it is 
again. But by this we may gather, the church of 
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nd declined, as much as they could, the descent, 
herwise they never would have altered the Bible, 
2. [He descended into hell.] This may be the inter- 
retation of it. He may be dead and buried, then his 
dul ascended into heaven. Afterwards he descended 
rain into hell, that is, into the grave, to fetch his 
ody, and to rise again. The ground of this interpre- 
tion is taken from the Platonic learning, who held a 
etempsychesis, and when a soul did descend from 
2yen to take another body, they called it KaraCaov 
IA, taking adus, for the lower world, the state 
mortality. Now the first Christians, many of them, 
rePlatonic philosophers, and, no question, spake such 
guage as then was understood amongst them. To 
erstand by hell the grave is no tautology, because 
e creed first tells what Christ suffered, he was cruci- 
d, dead and buried; then it tells us what he did, he 
cended into hell, the third day he rose again, he as- 
ded, &c. 


HOLY-DAYS. 


1, Tux say the church imposes holy-days; there is 
zuch thing, though the number of holy-days is set 
wn in some of our common-prayer books. Yet that 
the relation to an act of pai liament, which forbids the 
ty ping of any holy-days in the time of popery, but 
bat pse that are kept by the custom of the country, 
ere q hope you will not say the church imposes that. 
G 
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HUMILITY, 


1. HUMILITY 1s a virtue all preach, none pradiiz 
and yet every body is content to hear. The mast 
thinks it good docrine for his servant, the laiety | 
the clergy, and the clergy for the laiety. 

2. There is * humilitas quzdam in vitio.“ If a m 
does not take notice of that excellency and perfect 
that is in himself, how can he be thankful to God, wh 


dne a1 
is the author of all excellency and perfection? Nay, | 
a man hath too mean an opinion of himself, it wi 
render him unserviceable both to God and man. IT 


3. Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, e 
a man cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttony the 
must be eating, in drunkenness there must be drin 
ing; *tis not «the eating, nor the drinking, that 1 
be blamed, but the excess. So in pride. 


yste1 
tandi; 
nvinci 
ance | 
he tr 
hurch 


IDOLATRY. 3 


1. IDOLATRY is in a man's own thought, not in i 
opinion of another. Put the case I bow to the altar 


why am | guilty of idolatry? Because a stander W 1. 7 
2} thinks so? I am sure I do not believe the altar to Ws not 
1 God, and the God I worship may be bowed to in Nmongs 
1: Places, and at all times. ake n 


z bec 
| | "+ JEWS, umptic 
1. Gop at the first gave laws to all mankind, Mod in 
[| - afterwards he gave peculiar laws to the Jews, wli mage, 
if they were only to observe. Just as we have the cl ule te 
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on-law for all England, and yet you have some cor- 
rations, that, besides that, have peculiar laws and 
rivileges to themselves. 

2. Talk what you will of the Jews, that 1 are 
ursed, they thrive wherever they come, they are able 
o oblige the prince of their country by lending him 
oney, none of them beg, they keep together, and for 
heir being hated, my life for yours, Christians hate 
ne another as much. 


INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE. 


1. Is is all one to me if I am told of Christ, or some 
ystery of Christianity, if I am not capable of under- 
tanding; as, if I am not told at all, my ignorance is as 
nvincible, and therefore it is vain to call their igno- 
ance only invincible, who never were told of Christ. 
he trick of it is to advance the priest, whilzt the 
hurch of Rome says, a man must be told of Christ by 
dne thus and thus ordained, 


Altar IMAGES. 


der 1. Tue Papists taking away the second command, 
to s not haply so horrid a thing, nor so unreasonable 
0 in Wmongst Christians as e make it. For the Jews could 
ake no figure of God, but they must commit idola- 
y, because he had taken no shape; but since the as- 


umption of our flesh, we know what shape to picture 


od in. Nor do I know why we may not make his 

vimage, provided We be sure what it is: as we gay St. 
e COL uke took the picture of the Virgin Mary, and St. Ve- 
8 2 


1 
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ronica of our Saviour. Otherwise it would be no he 
nonr to the king, to make a picture, and call it the 
king's picture, when it is nothing like him, 

2. Thougl, the Icarned Papists pray not to image 
yet, it is to be feared, the ignorant do, as appears b 
that story of St. Nicholas in Spain, A countrymy 
used to offer daily to St, Nichclas's image; at length 
by mischance, the image was broken, and a new on 
made of his own plum-tree ; after that the man for 
bore : being complained of to his ordinary, he answe 
ed lt is true he used to offer to the old image, butt: 
then he could not find in his heart, because he kne 
It 15 a piece of his own plum-tree. You see whi 
opinion this man had of the image, and to this tend 
the b wing of their images, the twinkling of the 
eyes, the virgin's milk, &c. Had they only meant repre 
82ntations, a picture would have done as well as the; 
tricks, It may be with us in England they do nd 
worship images, because, living amongst Protestant 
they are either laughed out of it, or beaten out of it by 


tine's 
bus 


shock of argument. _ 
3. It is a discreet way concerning pictures nWharles 
churches, to set up no new, nor to pull down no old, on yoo 

| dattac 
IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONS. — 

1. Try say imperial constitutions did only cones pri 
firm the canons of the church; but that is not so, for 1 
they inſſicted punishment when the canons never didi to | 
viz. If a man converted a Christian to be a Jew, he A 
phy. 


was to forfeit his estate, and lose his life, In Valeu 


| 
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0 bel tine's novels it is said, © Constat episcopos forum legi 


it bus non habere, et judicant tantum de religione. 


ge IMPRISONMENT. 

1. Sis Kenelm Digby “ was several times taken and 
let go again, at last imprisoned in Winchester-house. 
can compare him to nothing but a great fish that we 
uch and let go again, but still he will come to the 
ut; at last, therefore, we put lim into some great 
ond for store. , 


Irs b 


INCENDIARIES. 


1. Fancy to yourself a man sets the city on fire at 
ripplegate, and that fire continues, by means of 
thers, till it come to White-Fryers, and then he that 
egan it would fain quench it. Does not he deserve to 
e punisked most that first set the city on fice ? So it is 


* 

Sir Kenelm Digby was san of Sir Everard Digby, who 
is executed for being concerned in the gunpowder plot. In 
2 he was knighted by King James, who a!30restored him 
his paternal estate. Ie was a fſayouriie with King 
harles I. who gave him several considerable places, and in 
old. he commanded a fleet in the Levant, where le acquired 
' Wet repute by rescuing many English 8aves at Algiers, 
dattacking the Venetian fleet at >c1idercon. On tae 
eaking out of the rebellion, he exerted himselt with great 
tivity in the service of his sovereign, act Was severa 
dies pri-oner, In July 1643, he was permitted to depart 
e kingdom, at the interces$on of t e queen of France, 
spent xeveral years in his travels through Eurupe, and 
r did: to Holland on purpose to visit Dercartes. At the re- 
ion he returned to England, aud died is 1665. He Was 

, Mae author ot Several works on wetaphy»ics and natural phi» 
alen Hrhy. ä 


p Con- 
o, for 
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with the incendiaries of the state. They that first w 
it on fire, (by monopolizing, forest business, imprison 
ing parliament men, * tertio Caroli, &c.) are now be. 
com* regenerate, and would fain quench the fire. Cer. 
tainly they deserved most to be punished, for being tl! 
first cause of our distractions. 


INDEPENDENCY. 


1. INDEPENDENCY 1s in use at Amsterdam, whe 
forty churches, or congregations, have nothing to d 
one with another. And it is no question agreeable t 
the primitive times, before the emperor became Chr 


tian; for either we must say every church govern Jak 
itself, or else we must fall upon the old foolish roc . 
that St. Peter and his successors governed all; but w ik 
the civil state became Christian, they appointed ut 1 kin 
should govern them; before they governed by agree they « 
ment and consent: if you will not do this, you $h: fone 
come no more amongst us, but beth the independe Dm 
man and the presbyterian man do equally exclude tf,  ., 
civil power, though after a different manner. off th. 
2. The independent may as well plead, they sho ould 
not be subject to temporal things, not come before 
constable, or a justic: of the peace, as they plead th: reats, 


should not be subject in spiritual things, because“ 
Paul says, Is it so that there is not a wise m 
amongst you ?* 3 

3. The pope challenges all churches to be und Fo | 
him; the king and the two archbishops challenge: 
the church of England to be under them. The pr 
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yterian man divides the kingdom into as many 


gent would have every congregation a church by it- 
If, 


THINGS INDIFFERENT, 


1. In time of parliament, when things are under de- 
ate, they are indifferent, but in a church or state set- 
ed there is nothing left indifferent. 


PUBLIC INTEREST. 


1. Ali. might go well in the commonwealth, if every 
one in the parliament would lay down his own inte- 
rest, and aim at the general good. If a man were 
sick, and the whole college of physicians should come 
to him, and administer severally, haply, so long as 
ey observed the rules of art, he might recover; but 
if one of them had a great deal of scamony by him, he 
must put off that, therefore he prescribes scamony.— 
Another had a great deal of rhubarb, and he must put 
off that, and therefore he prescribes rhubarb, &c. they 


hon ould certainly kill the man. We destroy the com- 
py monwealth, while we preserve our own private inte- 
5 rests, and negtect the publis. 

15e © 

e 


HUMAN INVENTION, 


1. You say there must be no human invention in 

the church, nothing but the pure word. Answer.— 
If I give any exposition, but what is expressed in the 
text, that is my invention; it you give another expo- 


hurches as there be presbyteries, and your indepen- 
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sition, that is your invention, and both are human,. 
For example. Suppose the word egg were in the tex; ill 1 
I say it is meant an hen-egg, you say a goose- egg; ne-. 
ther of these are expressed, therefore they are human 
invention, and, I am sure, the newer the invention the Mrens 
worse: old inventions are best. ervar 

2. If we must admit nothing but what we read n Cour! 
the Bible, what will become of the parlameut—for 
we do not read of that there? 


JUDGMENTS. 


1. WE cannot tell what is a judgment of God, it 
is presumption to take upon us to know. In time di 
plague we know we want health, and therefore we 
pray God to give us health: in time of war we knoy 
we want peace, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us peace. Commonly we say a judgment falls upon 
a man for something in him we cannot abide. An ex- thin 
ample we bave in King James, concerning the death of | 
Henry the Fourth of France, one said he was killed 
for his wenching, another said he was Killed for turn-M ,_ 7 
ing his religion. No,* says King James, who could Hu is 
not abide fighting, he was killed for permitting duel Nuyor- 
in his kingdom,” 88 cuntry 


ere ? 
2 3 ell, th 
1. WE see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions, and we. 


the elephants, but we do not see the men that ciry (iritua 
them; we see the judges look big, look like lions; but Nigut t 
ue do not see who moves them. 9d, th 
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2. Little things do great works, when great things 
ill not. If I should take a pin from the ground, a 
little pair of tongs will do it, when a great pair will 
not. Go to a judge to do a business for you, by no 
neans he will not hear of it; but go to some small 
ervant about him, and he will dispatch it according to 
our heart's desire. 

z. There could be no mischief done in the com- 
nonwealth without a judge. Though there be false 
lice brought in at the groom-porters, and cheating of- 
ered, yet, unless he allow the cheating, and judge the 


an, 
text, 
j nei. 
Uman 
n the 


ad in 
— or 


d, þ ce to be good, there may be hopes of fair play, 
ne 0 
e we JUGGLING. 


oy 


give 
upon 


1, Ir is not juggling that is to be blamed, but much 
ggling for the world cannot be governed without it, 
Al your rhetoric, and all your elenchs in logic come 


my: ithin the compass of juggling, 
th o 
alled JURISDCTION. 


urn. 1. THERE is no such thing as spiritual jurisdiftion, 
ould Wl is civil, the church is the same with the Lord 
luce Wlayor's. Suppose a Christian came into a Pagan 

ountry, how can you fancy he shall have any power 

ere? He finds fault with the Gods of the country; 
ell, they will put him to death for it: when he is a 
atyr, what fcllows? Does that argue he has any 
witual jurisdiction? If the clergy say the church 
zut to be governed thus, and thus, by the word of 
vl, that is doctrine all, that is not discipline. 


and 
ry 
but 
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2. The pope, he challenges jurisdiction over all ; t 
bishops, they pretend to it as well as he; the pres 
terians, they would have it to themselves: but op 
whom is all this? The poor laymen. | im: 


JUS DIVINUM. 


1. ALL things are held by Jus divinum,* eith bat tl 
immediately or mediately, - e kin 
2. Nothing has lost the pope so much in his suprWherec 
macy, as not acknowledging what princes gave him. Hey p. 
It is a scorn upon the civil power, and an unthankful 3: K 
ness in the priest. But the church runs to Jus diy 
num,” lest if they should acknowledge what they hay 
they have by positive law: it might be as well tak 
from them as given to them. 


KING. al yi 

1. AKiNG is a thing men have made for their of 5. 1 
sakes, for quietness sake. Just as in a family oe Cz 
man is appointed to buy the meat: if every man shour its. 
buy, or if there were many buyers, they would ne Mut di 
agree; one would buy what the other liked not, ccaus« 
what the other had bought before: so there would Pod ti 
a confusion. But that charge being committed to oe chu 
he, according to his discretion, pleases all. If thy 6. 7 
have not what they would have one day, they pon |: 
have it the next, or something as good. man 
2. The word king directs our eyes: suppose it dae lift 1 
been consul, or dictator. To think all kings alike is toengti 


same folly, as if a consul of Aleppo or Smyrna Shoupeak 
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all; Mm to himself the same power as a consul at Rome. 
pres hat, am not La consul? Or a duke of England should 
ut ink himself like the Duke of Florence; nor can it 
imagined, that the word Baxgivs (1d signify the 
me in Greek as the Hebrew word melec did with the 
us. Besides, let the divines in their pulpits say 
bat they will, they, in their practice, deny that all is 
e king's: they sue him, and so does all the nation, 
hereof they are a part. What matter is it then what 
ey preach or teach in the schools? 
zi Kings are all individual, this or that king: there 
no species of kings. . 
4. A king that claims privileges. in his own coun. 
„ because they have them in another, is just as a 
ok that clauns fees in one lord's house, because 
ey are allowed in another. If the master of the house 
ll yield them, well and good. 4 
5. The text (Render unto Cæsar the things that 
e Cæsar's) makes as much against kings as for them; 
rit says plainly that some things are not Cæsar's.— 
but divines make choice of it, first in flattery, and then 
ecause of the other. part adjoined to it (Render unto 
od the things that are God s) where they * in 
) oneWae church. | 
6. A king outed of his country, that takes as much 
pon him as he did at home, in his own court, is as if 
man on high, and I being upon the ground, used 
o lift up my voice to him, that he might hear me, at 
ength should come down, and then expects I should 
peak as loud to him as I did before. 
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KING OF ENGLAND. 


1. Tre king can do no wrong; that is, no proc 6. 
can be granted against him. What must be do che gt 
then? Petition him, and the king writes upon the; kal o 
tition, soit droit fait, and sends it to the chancen dom's 
| and then the business is heard. Hi- confessor will u« from 
| tell him he can do no wrong. 5 
| 2. There's a great deal of difference between hei alem 
of the church and supreme governor, as our canoi chen t 
| call the king. Conceive it thus: there is in the king up w 
! dom of England a college of physicians, the king the c 
| supreme governor of those, but not head of them, u lord a 
{| president of the college, nor the best physician. 80 in 
3. After the dissolution of abbies, they did ru nd st 
much advance the king's supremacy, for they on were | 
cared to exclude the pope, hence have we had seven has be 
translations of the Bible put upon us. But now dance 
must look to it, otherwise the king may put upon toite. 
what religion he pleases. | 
4. It was the old way when the king of England lat 
his house, there were canons to sing service in bf :. 
chapel ; so at Westminster, in St. Stephen's Chapel the ki 
(where the house of commons sits) from which ci bout 
nons the street called Canon-row has its name, becaugF :aid I 
they lived there, and he had also the abbot and h party 
monks, and all these the king's house. friend 
5. The three es:ates are, the lords temporal, the :1lver, 
bishops are the clergy, and the commons, as some mond 
would have it, (take hced of that) for then if tue we sh. 
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igree, the third is involved, but he is king of the 
three estates. 

6. The king hath a seal in every court, and though 
the great seal be called * sigillum Angliæ, the great 
tal of England, yet it is not because it is the king- 
ncerdom's seal, and not the king's, but to distinguish it 
111 rom * sigillum Miberniæ, * sigillum Scotiæ.“ 
7. The cour of England is much altered. At a 
W:olemn dancing, first you had the grave measures, 
then the corrantoes and the galliards, and this is kept 
up with ceremony, at length to French-more and 
the cushion-dance, and then all the company dance, 
lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. 
do in our court, in queen Elizabeth's time, gravity 
and state were kept up. In king James's time, things 
were pretty well. But in king Charles's time, there 
has been nothing but French-more and the cushion- 
dance, omnium gatherum,* tolly, polly, hoite come 
toite, p 


— ̃ͤ 
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THE KING. 


1. Ir is hard to make an accommodation between 
the king and the parliament. If you and I fell out 
about money, you said I owed you twenty pounds; I 
aid I owed you but ten pounds; it may be, a third 
party allowing me twenty merks, might make us 
friends. But if I said I owed you twenty pounds in 
ilver, and you said I owed you twenty pound of dia- 
monds, which is a sum innumerable, it is impossible 
we should ever agree: this is the case · 

. H 
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2. The king using the house of commons, as he 
did Mr. Pymm and his company, that is, charging 
them with treason, because they charged my lord d 
Canterbury and Sir George Ratcliſt, it was just with 
as much logic, as the boy, that would have lain with 
his grandmother, used to his father, you lay with ny 
mother, why should not I lie with your's ?” 

3. There is not the same reason for the king's ac. 
cusing men of treason, and carrying them away, az 
there is for the houses themselves, because they accus 
one of themselves. For every one that is accused, i 
either a peer or a commoner, and he that is accused, 
hath his consent going aloag with him; but if the 
king accuses, there is nothing of this in it, 

4. The king is equally abused now as before; then 
they flattered him, and made him do ill things, non 
they would force him against his conscience. If a phy- 
sician should tell me, every thing I had a mind to was 
good for me, though in truth it was poison, he abused 
me; and he abuses me as much, that would force me 
to take something whether I will or no. 

5. The king, so long as he is our king, may do 
with his officers what he pleases, as the master of the 
house may turn away all his servants, and take whon 
he please, 

6. The king's oath is not security enough for our 
property, for he swears to govern according to law; 
now the judges they interpret the law, and what judges 
can he made to do we know. 

7. The king and the parliament now falling out, 
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are just as when there is foul play offered amongst 
gamesters, one snatches the other's stake, they seie 
what they can of one another's. It is not to be asked 
vhetner it belongs not to the king o do this or that; 
before, when there was fair play, it did. But now they 
will do what is most convenient for their own safety. 
It two fall to scuffling, one tears the other's band, the 
other tears his: when they were friends they were 
quiet, and did no such thing, they let one another's 
bands alone. 

$. The king calling his friends from the parliament, 
because he had use of them at Oxford, is as if a man 
zhould have use of a little piece of wood, and he runs 
down into the cellar, and takes the spiggot ; in the mean 
time all the beer runs about the house. When his friends 
ue absent the king will be * 


KNIGHTS SERVICE. 

1, KNIGHTS service in earnest means nothing, for 
the lords are bound to wait upon the king when he 
goes to war with a foreign enemy, with, it may be, 
one man and one horse, and he that doth not, is to be 
rated so much as shall seem good to the next parlia- 
ment. And what will that be? So it is for a private 
man, that holds of a gentleman, 


LAND. 

1. WHEN men did let their land underfoot, the 
tenants would fight for their landlords, so that way 
they had their retribution, but now they wil £0 a9- 
H 2 
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thing for them, may be the first, if but a constable N engi 
bid them, that shall lay the landlord by the heels, and was 
therefore it is vanity and folly not to take the full vu. 5. 
hue. well 
2. Allodium is a TY word contrary to Feudum, MW ny | 
and it signifies land that holds of nobody: we have no lords 
such land in England. It is a true proposition, all the 
land in England is held, either immediately or me. 
diately, of the king. | Pe 


LANGUAGE. that 


1. To a living tongue new words may be added, I 5boul 
but not to a dead tongue, as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, as tc 
&c. | have 

2. Latimer is the corruption of Latiner ; it signiſies, ¶ it ag 
he that interprets Latin, and though he interpreted 2. 


French, Spanish, or Italian, he was called the king's all m 
Latiner, that is, the king's interpreter. man 
3. If you look upon the language spoken in th: him. 
Saxon time, and the language spoken now, you vill 3. 
find the difference to be, just as if a man had a cloak hall, 
that he wore plain in queen Elizabeth's days, and since bad r; 
here has put in a piece of red, and there a piece off cause 
blue, and here a piece of green, and there a piece ol awed 
orange-tawny. We borrow words from the French Gond 
Italian, Latin, as every pedantic man pleases. reasoi 
4. We have more words than notions, half a dozen have 


words tor the same thing. Sometimes we put a neu very 
signification to an old word, as when we call a piece ¶ ing be 


gun. The word gun was in use in England for aff chant 
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table MW engine to cast a thing from a man, long before there 
and vas any gunpowder found out. . 
IF. Words must be fitted to a man's mouth; it was 

well said of the fellow that was to make a speech for 
Jum my Lord Mayor, he desired to take measure of his 
e no]! lordship's mouth. 0 


1 the 
me. 


LAW. 


1. A MAN may plead not guilty, and yet tell no lie, 
for by the law no man is bound to accuse himself; so 
that when I say not guilty, the meaning is, as if I 
Ided, should say, by way of paraphrase, I ain not $0 guilty 
rev, 25 to tell you; if you will bring me to a trial, and 

have me punished for this you lay to my charge, prove 
ifies, ¶ it against me. | 
reted 2. Ignorance of the law excuses no man, not that 
ing i all men know the law, but because it is an excuse every 
man will plead, and no man can tell how to confute 
him. | 

3. The king of Spain was outlawed in Westminster- 
hall, I being of council against him. A merchant 
bad recovered costs against him in a suit, which, be- 
cause he could not get, we advised to have him out- 
lawed for not appearing, and so he was. As soon as 
Gondamer heard that, he presently sent the money, by 
reason, if his master bad been cutlawed he could not 
have the benefit cf the law, which would have been 
very prejudicial, there being then many suits depend- 
ing betwixt the king of Spain and our En, lish mer- 
chants. 
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4. Every law is a contract between the king and 
the people, and therefore to be kept. An hundred 
men may owe me an hundred pounds, as well as any 
one man, and shall they not pay me because they are 
stronger than me? Object. Oh but they lose all if they 
keep that law. Ans w. Let them look to the making 
of their bargain, If I sell my lands, and when I have 
done, one comes and tells me I have nothing else to 
keep me, I and my wife and children must starve, if 
I part with my land z must I not thercfore let them 
have my land that have bought it and paid for it? 

5. The parliament may declare law, as well as any 
other inferior court may, viz. the king's bench. In 
that or this particular case, the king's bench will de- 
clare unto you what the law is, but that binds nobody 
whom the case concerns. So the highest court, the 
parliament, may do, but not declare law, that is, 
make law that was never heard of before. 


LAW OF NATURE, 


1. I CANNOT fancy to myself what the law of na. 
ture means, but the law of God, How should I know 
2 ought not to steal, I ought not to commit adultery, 
unless somebody had told me so? Surely it is because 
have been told so; it is not because I think Iought not 
to do them, nor because you think Iought not; if $0, 
. our minds might change. Whence then comes the 1e- 
straint? From a higher power: nothing else can bind. 
I cannot bind myself, for I may untie myself again; 
nor an equal cannot bind me, for we may untie 08 


\ 
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nother. It must be a superior power, even God 
\lmighty. If two of us make a bargain, why should 
ther of us stand to it? What need you care what you 

ay, or what need I care what I say? Certainly because 
hey Where is something about me that tells me * fides est 
ing erranda, and if we after alter our minds, and make a 
ave New bargain, there is fides servanda' there too. 


, if LEARNING. 
em 1. No man is the wiser for his learning, it may ad- 
pinister matter to work in, or objects to work upon; 
any ut wit and wisdom are born with a man. 
2. Most men's learning is nothing but history duly 
aken up. If I quote Thomas Aquinas for some tenet, 
d believe it, because the schoolmen say so, that is 
ut history. Few men make themselves masters of 
te things they write or speak. 
2. The Jesuits and the lawyers of France, and the 
w. countrymen, have engrossed all learning. The 
it of the world make nothing but homilies. | 
4. It is observable, taat in Athens, where the arts 
ourished, they were governed by a democracy: learn. _ 
ng made them think themselves as wise as any body, 
d they would govern as well as others; and they 
pake as it were by way of contempt, that in the East 
nd in the North they had kings, and why? Because 
e most part of them followed their business, and if 
me one man had made himself wiser than the rest, 
e governed them, and they willingly submitted them- 
one Wives to him. Aristotle makes the observation. And 
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as in Athens the philosophers made the people knowing 
and therefore they thought themselves wise enough t 
govern, so does preaching with us, and that makes 
affect a democracy: for upon these two grounds y 
all would be governors, either because we think ou mout 
selves as wise as the best, or because we think our 
selves the elect, and have the spirit, and the rest a con 
pany of reprobates that belong to the devil. 
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LECTURERS. 


1. LECTURERS do in a parish church what the fr 
ars did heretofore, get away not only the affeCtions 
but the bounty, that should be bestowed upon the mi 
nister. 1 

2. Lecturers get a great deal of money, because th 
preach the people tame, as a man watches a hawk, au 
then they do what they list with them. 

3. Tlie lectures in Blackfriars, performed by office 
of the army, tradesmen and ministers, is as if a gre 
lord should make a feast, and he would have his cc 
dress one dish, and his conchman another, his porter 
third, &c. 
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LIBELS. 


1. THovcH some make slight of libels, yet ). 
may see by them how the wind sits. As, take a $trav 
and throw it up into the air, you shall see by that wh: 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting d 
a stone. More solid things do not shew the co 
plexion of the times so well as ballads and hvcls, 
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wing 

ight LITURGY. 

kes ifs, Tur xx is no church without a liturgy, nor in- 
ds ed can there be conveniently, as there is no school 


thout a grammar. One scholar may be taught other- 
xe upon the stock of his acumen, but not a whole 
zool, One or two that are piously disposed, may 
ye themselves their own way, but hardly a whole 
tion. 

:, To know what was generally believed in all ages, 
e way is to consult the liturgies, not any private 
's writing. As if you would know how the church 
England serves God: go to the common prayer- 
k, consult not this nor that man. Besides, litur- 
never compliment, nor use high expressions. 
e fathers oft · times speak oratoriously. 


ce LORDS IN THE PARLIAMENT, 
greif i. THe Lords giving protections is a scorn upon 
5 C0 A protection means nothing actively, but 


rter Wsiively ; he that is a servant to a parliament man is 


ereby protected. What a scorn is it to a person of 


our to put his hand to two lies at once, that such 

man is my servant, and employed by me, when 

t v0 ply he never saw the man in his life, nor before 
5tra "Wer heard of him ! 

whit :. The Lords protesting is foolich. To protest, is 

ng v perly to save to a man's self some right. But to 

co hotest as the Lords protest, when they themselves are 

Polved, it is no more than if I should go into Smith - 
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held, and sell my horse, and take the money, and y n 
when J have your money, and you my horse, I shon 
protest this horse is mine, because I love the horse; 

I do not know why I do protest, because my opinie 

is contrary to the rest. Ridiculous, when they a 

the bishops did anciently protest, it was only dissen 

ing, and that in the case of the pope. 


LORDS BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT. 


1. GREAT lords, by reason of their flatterers, 
the first that know their own virtues, and the last tl 
know their own vices; some of them are ashamed u 
wards, because their ancestors were too great, Oth 
are ashamed downwards, because they were too little, 

2. The prior of St. John of Jerusalem is said to 
primus baro Angliæ, the first baron of England 
because, being last of the spiritual barons, he chose 
be first of the temporal. He was a kind of an otter, 
knight half spiritual, and half temporal. 

3. Quest. Whether is ev og baron a baron of som 
place? 

Answ. It is according to his patent ; of late yea 
they have been made haron of some place, but ancient 
ly not, called only by their sir-name, or the sir- nam 
of some family into which they have been mu 
ried, 

4. The making of new lords lessens all the rest. | 
is in the business of lords, as it was with St. Nicholas 
image : the countryman, you know, could not find it 
bis heart to adore the new image, made of his owl 
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andy um-tree, though he had formerly worshipped the 

| Shou: one. The lords that are ancient we honour, be- 

IS* ; ze we know not whence they come; but the new 

P1105 we slight, because we know their beginning. 

©) I... For the Irish lords to take upon them here in 

dissen gland, is as if the cook in the fair should come to 
y Lady Kent's kitchen, and take upon him to roast 

meat there, because he is a cook in another place. 


MARRIAGE. 


ist t, Or all actions of a man's life, his marriage does 
ed ut concern other people; yet of all actions · of our 
Otbeſſhe, it is most meddled with by other people. 

little. I :. Marriage is nothing but a civil contract; it is 
to Nye, it is an ordinance of God: so is every other con- 
gland God commands me to keep it when I have 
05 ade it, 

tter, 


IS, a 


e extreme wise, they had a great mind to some 
ter, but they would not leap into the well, because 
ey could not get out again. 

4. We single out particulars, and apply God's pro- 
dence to them : thus when two are married, and have 
Wdone one another, they cry it was God's providence 
should come together, when God's providence does 
ually concur to every thing. 


MARRIAGE OF COUSIN-GERMANS. 
1, SOME men forbear to marry cousin-germans, out 


3. Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in Esop 


this kind of scruple of conscience, because it was 
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unlawful before the reformation, and is still in: 
church of Rome, And $0 by reason, their grand 
ther, or their great-grandfather did not do it, uy 
that old score, they think they ought not to do it; 
some men forbear flesh upon Friday, not reflect 
upon the statute which with us makes it unlauf 
but out of an old score, because the church of Ro 
forbids it, and their fore-fathers always forbore f 
upon that day. Others forbear it out of a natural c: 
sideration; because it is observed, for example, 
beasts, if two couple of a near kind, the breed pro 
not so good; the same observation they make in pl: 
and trees, which degenerate, being grafted upon 
| same stock. And it is also further observed, tt 
matches between cousin-germans seldom prove for 
nate. But for the lawfulness, there is no colour, bacon 
cousin-germans in England may marry, both by 

law of God and man: for with us, we have redut 


q all the degrees of marriage to those in the Leviticall * 
4 and it is plain, there is nothing against it. As fort ank 
1 that is said cousin-germans once removed may 1 
1 ; For as 
marry, and therefore being a further degree may 3 

it is presumed a nearer should not no man can 3 

bl 
what it means. | 3 
MEASURE or THINGS. ſte st 
1. WE measure from ourselves, and as thing: 2 


for our use and purpose, so we approve them; brite w1 
' pear to the table that is rotten, we cry it down, | — 
maughit; but bring a medlar that is rotten, and it le app. 


pen ter 
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ſne thing, and yet I'll warrant you the pear thinks as 
much of itself as the medlar does. 


me excellency we conceive to be in ourselves. Nash,“ 

poet, poor enough, as poets used to be, seeing an 
alderman with his gold chain, upon his great horse, 
Joy way of scorn, said to one of his companions, do you 
ee yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks, why 
that fellow cannot make a blank verse. 

3. Nay, we measure the goodness of God from our- 
zelves, we measure his goodness, his justice, his wis- 
dom, by something we call just, good, or wise in our- 
Wielves z and in so doing, we judge proportionably to 
the country fellow in the play, who said if he were a 
king, he would live like a lord, and have pease and 
dur, bacon every day, and a whip that cried slash. 


DIFFERENCE OF MEN. 

1. Tux difference of men is very great, you would 
carce think them to be of the same species, and yet it 
consists more in the affeftien than in the intellect. 
For as in the strength of body, two men shall be of an 
equal strength, yet one shall appear stronger than the 
other, because he exercises, and puts out his stren th; 
the other will not stir nor strain himself: so it is in 
the strength of the brain, the one endeavours, and 


— — —ñ]ſſhſ - — 


* Thomas Nash was a writer of some note in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and took his degree of B. A. at Cambridge, 1 85. 
He wrote several severe pieces against the Puritans, and 
ome plays, which are now obsolete. He was a man of sa- 
lyrical wit, but of dissolute manners. At the close of life, 
he appears 10 have altered his course, and to have become 
pen tent. He died about A. D. 16:0, e 

1 


2. We measure the excellency of other men by 
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strains, and labours, and studies . the other sits still, 
and is idle, and takes no pains, and therefore he ap- 
pears so much the inferior. | | 


MINISTER DIVINE, 

1. Tye imposition of hands upon the minister when 

all is done, will be nothing but a designation of a per. 
son to this or that office or employment in the church. 
It is a ridiculous phrase, that of the canonists con- 
ferre ordines, it is © co-optare aliquem in ordinem,' 
to make a man one of us, one of our number, onè of 
our order. So Cicero would understand what I said, 
it being a phrase borrowed from the Latines, and to 
be understood proportionably to what was amongst 
them. 81 

2. Those words you now use in making a minister, 
c receive the Holy Ghost, were used among the Jews 
in making of a lawyer, from thence we have them, 
which 1s a villainous key to something, as if you would 
have some other kind of præſecture than a mayoralty, 
and yet keep the same ceremony that was used in mak- 
ing the mayor. | | 

3- A priest has no such thing as an indelible cha- 
rater : what difference do you find betwixt him and 
Iris remarkable, that Dr. Johnson once expressed himselt 
of the same opinion, in a conversation related by Mr. Bos- 
well; [ Tour to the Hebrides, p. 23.] he said he could not 
understand, how a man could apply to one thing and not to 
another.“ Robertson said, one man had more judgment, 
another had more imagination.'---Jobneon. © No, Sir, it is 
only one man has more mind than another. He may direct 


it differently; he may, by accident, see the success or one 
kind of study, and take a desire to excel in it,” 
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in, and the body of the law, to confirm his brain to 
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mother man, after ordination? Only he is made a 
priest, as I said, by designation: as a lawyer 1s called 

to the bar, then made a ser eant. All men that would 
get power over others, make themselves as unlike 
them as they can; upon the same ground the priests 
made themselves unlike the laiety. 

4. A minister, when he is made, is © materia pri- | 
na, apt for any form the state will put upon him, | 
but of himself he can do nothing. Like a doctor of 
law in the university, he hath a great deal of law in 
him, but cannot use it till he be made somebody's 
hancellor ; or like a physician, before he be received 
into a house, he can give nobody physic ; indeed after 
he master of the house hath given him charge of his 
rvants, then he may. Or like a suffragan, that 
ould do nothing but give orders, and yet he was no 
ushop. | 
5. A minister should preach according to the arti- - , 
les of religion established in the church where he 
To be a civil lawyer, let a man read Justini- 


bat way ; but when he comes to practise, he must 
nake use of it so far as it concerns the law received in 
is own country. To be a physician, let a man read 
alen and Hippogtates; but when he practises, he 
nust apply his madicines according to the temper of 
hose men's bodies with whom he lives, and have re- 
pect to the heat and cold of climes; otherwise, that 
ich in Pergamus (where Galen lived) was physie, 
L our cold climate may be poison. So to be a divine, 
12 
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let him read the whole body of divinity, the fathers 
and the schoolmen; but when he comes to practise, he 
muẽt use it, and apply it, according to those grounds impe 
and articles of religion that are established in the nan, 
church, and this with sense. wher 

6. There be four things a minister should be at, main 
the concionary part, ecclesiastical story, scliool-divi- they 
nity, and the casuists. | his © 

(1) In the concionary part he must read all the peak 
chief fathers, both Latin and Greek, wholly ; St. 
Austin, St. Ambrose, St, Chrysostome, both the Gre. 
gories, &c. Tertullian, Clement Alexandrinus, anc 
Epiphanius, which last have more learning in then 
than all tlie rest, an l writ freely, 

(2). For ecclesiastical story, let him read Baronius 
with the Magdeburgenses, and be his own judge; the 
one being extremely for the Papists, the _ ex 
tremely against them. 

(3.) For school-divinity, let him get Javellus's edi minis 
tion of Scotus or Mayco, where there he quotationi he, o 
that direct you to every schoolman, where such anc 
such questions are handled. Without school-divinityiꝶ nedd 
a divine knows nothing logically, nor will be able t 
satisfy a rational man out of the pulpit. 

(4. The study of the casuists must follow the stud 
of the schoolmen, because the division of their cas? 
is according to their divinity, otherwise he that begin 
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with them will know little : as he that begins witYand tl 
the study of the reports and cases in the common tfthem, 
will thereby know little of the law. Casuists may che P. 
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Yand that upon the same ground, they pretend, both of 


Ihe Protestants they have very little, the reason where · 
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of admirable use, if discreetly dealt with, though 
among them you shall have many leaves together very 
impertinent. A case well decided would stick by a 
man, they would remember it whether they will or no; 
whereas a quaint position dieth in the birth. The 
main thing is to know where to search, for talk what 


„ they will of vast memories, no man will presume upon 


his own memory for any thing he means to write or 


peak in public. 


7. Go and teach all nations.“ T bis was said 


"Sto all Christians that then were, before the dis- 


tinction of clergy and laiety ; there have been since 
men designed to preach only by the state, as some 
men are designed to study the law, others to study 
physic. When the Lord's supper was instituted, there, 


vere none present but the disciples. Shall none then 


but ministers receive? 

8. There is all the reason you sliould believe your 
minister, unless you have studied divinity as well as 
he, or more than he. 

9. It is a foolish thing to say ministers must not 
meddle with secular matters, because his own profes- 
Sion will take up the whole man; may he not eat, or 
drink, or walk, or learn to sing? The meaning of that 


Wis, he must seriously attend his calling. 


10. Ministers with the Papists, that is, their priests, 
have much respect, with the Puritans they have much, 


them, to come immediately from Christ; but with 


13 


| _ will take care of you.“ And who are you! *Acsilenced 
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of is, in the beginning of the reformation, they were 
glad to get such to take livings as they could procure; 
by any invitations, things of pitiful condition, The 
nobility and gentry would not suffer their sons ot 
kindred to meddle with the church, and therefore, at 
this day, when they see a parson, they think him to 
be such a thing still, and there they will keep him, 
and use him accordingly ; if he be a gentleman that 
is singled out, he is used the more respectfully. 

11. The Protestant minister is least regarded, ap- 
pears by the old story of the keeper of the Clink. Hef 
had priests of several sorts sent unto him: as they 
came in, he asked them who they were; © who are you! 
to the first. I am a priest of the church of Rome. 
© You are welcome, quoth the keeper, there are those 


minister. © You are welcome too, I Shall fare the bet. 
ter for you. And who are you?“ A minister of the 
church of England.” O God help me, quoth the keep · 
er, I shall get nothing by you, I am sure you may lie 
and starve, and rot, before any body will look after 
vou. 

12, Methinks it- is an ignorant thing for a church- 
man to call himself the minister of Christ, because St, 
Paul or the apostles called themselves so. If one o 
them had a voice from Heaven, as St Paul had, I will 
grant he is a minister of Christ, I will call bim so too. 
Must they take upon them as the apostles did ? Can 
they do as the apostles could ? The apostles had a 
mark to be known by, spake tongues, cured diseases, 
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d upon serpents, &c. Can they do this? If a gen- 
man tells me he will send his man to me, and I do 
t know his man, but he gave me this mark to know 
n by, he should bring in his hand a rich jewel; if a 
low came to me with a pebble-stone, had I any rea- 
n to believe he was the gentleman's man? 


MONEY. 
1. Money makes a man laugh. A blind fiddler pay⸗ 
, ap- Is to a company, and playing but scurvily, the com- 
HeſÞ"y laughed at him; his boy that led him, perceiving 
theyſſþ cried, © father let us be gone, they do nothing but 
ou V ug at you.“ Hold thy peace, boy, said the fiddler, we 
me. Wall have their money presently, and then we will 
those v2h at them.” 
nced 2. Euclid was beaten in Boccalini, for teaching his 
bet · nolars a mathematical figure in his school, whereby 
f theſſe shewed, that all the lives, both of princes and * 
ceep · ite men, tended to one centre, con gentilezza; 
y liefjandsomely to get money out of other men's pockets, 
after nd put it into our own, 

3. The pope used heretofore to send the princes of 
Ftristendom to fight against the Turk, but prince 
d pope finely juggled together, the monies were 
sed, and some men went out to the holy war, but 
ommonly, after they had got the money, the Turk 
pretty quiet, and the * and the pope chared 
Can between them. 
ad aff 4. In all times, the princes in England have done 
a5es, Pomething illegal to get money, But then came a 
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parliament and all was well, the people and the prin 
kissed and were friends, and so things were quiet f 
a while ; afterwards, there was another trick foun 
out to get money, and after they had got it, anothe 
parliament was called to set all light, &c. But nv 
they have so outrun the constable—— 


MORAL HONESTY. 


. 1. Tur that cry down moral honesty, cry dow! 
that which is a great part of religion, my duty towar 
God, and my duty towards man. What care I to se 
a man run after a sermon, if he cozen and cheat ai, 
soon as he comes home. On the other side, morali 
must not be without religion, for if so, it may change 
as I see convenience, Religion must govern it, I 
that has not religion to govern his morality, is not 
dram better than my mastiff dog; so long as you stro 
him and please him, and do not pinch him, he vi 
play with you as finely as may be, he is a very gou 
moral mastiff ; but if you hurt him, he will fly in you 
face, and tear out your throat, 
MORTGAGE. 


1. In case I receive a thousand pounds, and mort 
gage as much land as is worth two thousand to you, 
I do not pay the money at such a day, I fail; wheti 
you may take my land and keep it in point of cor 
science? Ans. If you had my lands as security on 
for your money, then you are not to keep it ; but iff 
we bargained so, that if I did not repay your 1000 now 
my land should go for it, be it what it will, no doubiP'th : 
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u may with a safe conscience keep it; for in these 
lings all the obligation 1s © servare fidem.' 


princ 
net f 

found 
nothe 
ut no 


NUMBER. 


1. ALL those mysterious things they observe in 
umbers come to nothing, upon this very ground, | 
cause number in itself is nothing, has not to do 
ith nature, but is merely of human imposition, a 

' domſere sound. For example, when I cry one o'clock, 

o o' clock, three o'clock, that is but man's division 
time, the time itself goes on, and it had been all one 
nature, if those hours had been called nine, ten, 
id eleven, So when they say the seventh son is for- 
nate, it means nothing; for if you count from the 
venth backwards, then the first is the seventh; why is 
t he Iikewise fortunate ? 


04 THS, 


1. SWEARING was another thing with the Jews than 
ith us, because they might not pronounce the name 
the Lord Jehovah. 

2. There is no oath scarcely but we swear to things 
monie are ignorant of: for example, the oath of supremae 
cou, iff! 3 how many know how the king is king ? What 
e his right and prerogative? So how many know 
hat are the privileges of the parliament, and the li- 
erty of the subject, when they take the protestation ? 
Put the meaning 1s, they will defend them when they 
ao them. As if I should swear, I would take part 
ith all that wear red ribbons in their hats, it 


* 
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may be, I do not know which colour is red; but ul 


I do know, and see a red ribbon in a man's hat, th", * 
will I take his part. | licial, 
3. I cannot conceive how an oath is imposÞ  < 
where there is a parity, viz. in the House of Common it 
they are all © pares inter se, cnly one brings pape erte 
and shews it the rest, they look upon it, and in the elf, 
own sense take it: now they are but * pares' to n.: pe 
who am none of the house, for I do not acknowledge 29 ! 
myself their subject: if I did, then no question, Idee. 
bound by an oath of their imposing. It is to me b inst! 
reading a paper in their own sense. g to 
4. There is a great difference between an assertof . and 
1 oath and a promissory oath. An assertory oath is madet WI 
à man before God, and I must swear so, as man mi} n 
know what I mean : but a promissory oath is made t whet 
God only, and I am sure he knows my meaning: legs, 
in the new oath it runs, © whereas EF. believe in . 
eonscience, &c. I will assist thus and thus.“ Tha: If t. 
aubereas gives me an outloose, for if I do not belief ett 
so, for ought I know, I swear not all. and | 
5. In a promissory oath, the mind I am in is a goo will 
interpretation ;- for- if there be enough happened t ling 
change my mind, I do not know why I should not in l 
If I promise to go to Oxford to-morrow, and meal tlhing 
it when I say it, and afterwards it appears to me, tha plying 
it will be my undaing, will you say I have broke mi wel 
's cha 


promis e if I stay at nome? Certainly I must not go. 
6. The Jews had this way with them, concerning $ Now 
prom:$59ry oath or yow:; if one of them had vowed F Pills, 
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, which afterwards appeared to him to be very pre- 
jicial, by reason of something he either did no: fore- 
, or did not think of when he made his vow; if he 
e it known to three of his countrymen, they had 
zer to absolve him, though he could not absalve 
elf, and that they picked out some words in the 
t perjury hath only to do with an assertory oath, 
10 man was punished for perjury, by man's law, 
queen Elizabeth's time; it was left to God, as a sin 
inst him; the reason was, because it was so hard a 
ng to prove a man perjured: I might misunderstand 
„ and he swears as he thought. 
When men ask me whether they may take an 


h in their own sense, it is to me, as if they should 


whether they may go to such a place upon their 
legs. I would fain know how they can go other- 
If the ministers that are in sequestrated livings | 
not take the engagement, threaten to turn them 
and put in the old ones, and then I'il warrant you 


will quietly take it. A gentleman having been 


bling two or three days, at length came hone, and 


g in bed with his wife, would fain have been at 


thing that she was unwilling to, and instead of 
plying, fell to chiding him for his being abroad so 


&: well, says he, if you will not, call up Sue (his 
's chambermaic) : upon that she yielded presentiy, 


Now oaths are 50 frequent, they should be taken 
pills, swallowed whole: if you chew them yau 
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will find them bitter: if you think what yon swelÞ 3. 


it will hardly go down. op 
; g ly b 
ORACLES. « A 


1. OxacLtsceasd presently after Christ, as soonfſide in 
nobody believed them. Just as we have no fortugſnhnit 
tellers, nor wise men, when nobody cares for th 
Sometimes you have a season for them, when peoſhne w: 
believe them, and neither of these, I conceive, wrouontra 

by the devil. 


OPINION, | 

t. Oey1n10N and affection extremely differ; I nl... 
affect a woman best, but it dees not follow Im 
think her the handsomest woman in the world. I. 
apples best of any fruit, but it does not follow, I m 
think apples to be the best fruit. Opinion is 801 
thing wherein I go about to give reason why all 
world should think as I think. Affection is at 
wherein I look after the pleasing of myself. 

2. It was a good fancy of an old Platonic : the g 
which are above men, had something whereof man 
partake, and intelle&, knowledge, and the gods k 
on their course quietly, The bcasts, which are be 
man, had something whereof man did partake, 
and growth, and the b»asts lived quietly in their 
But man had something in him, whereof neither g 
nor beasts did partake, which gave him all the trou 
and made all the confusion in the waned and tha 
opinion, 
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wel 4. It is a foolish thing for me to be brought off from 
opinion in a thing neither of us know, but are led 
ly by some cobweb- stuff, as in such a case as this, 
utrum angeli invicem colloquantur? If I foreake my 
soonde in such a case, I Shew myself wonderful light, or 
ortuſ{®nbnitely complying, or flattering the other party. 
r theſWut if I be in a business of nature, and hold an opinion 
peoſſine way, and some man's experience has found out the 
yrouggontrary, I may with a safe reputation give up my side. 
4. It is a vam thing to talk of an heretic, for a 

t for his heart can think no otherwise than he 
des think. In the primitive times there were many 
| ppinions, nothing scarce but some or other held : one 
ue tnese opinions being embraced by some prince, and 
ived into his kingdom, the rest were condemned 
heresies, and his religion, which was but one of the 
5 Feral opinions, first is said to be orthodox, and 6 
we continued ever since the aposfles. 


PARITY. 

he g 1. Tuts is the juggling trick of the parity, they 
mil bald have nobody above them, but they do not tell 
Fu they would have nobody under them. 


PARLIAMENT. 
1. ALL are involved in a parliament. There was a 
ner ae when all men had their voice in chusing knights. 
Henry the sixth's time, they found the incon- 
| thienience ; so one parliament made a law, that only he 
had forty sbillings per annum should give his 
| K | 
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voice, they under should be excluded. They mad: 
the law who had the voice of all, as well under fort ele. 
shillings as above; and thus it continues at this dzy 
All consent civilly in a parliament, women are involves 
in the men, children in those of perfect age, those thi 
are under forty shillings a year in those that hav ood 
forty.sbillings a year, those of forty shillings in thi 
ne. he 
2. All things are brought to the parliament, litt 


to the courts of justice; just as in a room whe 2 

f ; pplie 

there is a banquet presented, if there be persons-6 * 
quality there, the people must expect, and stay till u 6. 

great ones have done. yi 

3. The parliament flyin, upon everal men, an tivi 

then letting them alone, does as a hawk that flies Mer of 

dcCovey of partridges, and when she has flown them Mreacl 
great way, grows weary, and takes a tree; then tan 

faulconer lures her down, and takes her to his fist . > 


on they go again, hei rett,” up springs another co 
vey, away goes the hawk, and as she did before, tak 
another tree, &c | 
4. Dissenters in parliament may at length come to 
good end, though first there be a great deal of do, ani 
a great deal of noise, which mad wild folks make 
just as in brewing of wrest-beer, there is a great deal 
business in grinding the malt, and that spoils any man' 
| clothes that comes near it; then it must be mashec 
then comes a fellow in and drinks of the wort, and bY 
is drunk; then they keep a huge quarter when th 


4 ; © , © 7 *% pa. 
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ry it into the cellar, and a twelvemonth after it is 
elicate fine beer. 

5. It must necessarily be, that our dah are 
orse than they were in the beginning of the parlia- 
ent. It a physician comes to a sick man, he lets him 
lood, it may be he scarifies him, cups him, puts him 
to a great disorder, before he makes him wel; and 
he be sent for to cure an ague, and he find his pa- 
jent hath many diseases, a dropsy, and a palsy, he 
lpplies remedies to them all, which makes the cure 
ic longer, and the dearer: tuis is the case.“ 

6. The parliament-men are as great princes as 
y in the world, when whatsoever they piease is 
rivilege of parliament ; no man must know tue num- 
er of their privileges, and whatsoevet they dislike, is 
reach of privilege. The Duke of Venice is no more 
han speaker of the house of commons; but the se- 
ate of Venice are not so much as our parliament- 
nen, nor have they that power over the people, who 
et exercise the greatest tyrauny that is any where. 
n plain truth, breach of privilege 1s only the actual 
king away of a member of the house, the rest are 
fences against the house. For example, to take out 
rocess against a parliament- man, or the like. ; 
7. The parliament-party, if the law be for them, 
hey call for the law; if it be against them, they will 
bo to a parliamentary way; if no law be tor them, 
hen for law again: like him that first called for sack 

0 heat him, then small drink to cool his sack, then 
«k again to heat his small drink, &c. 
K 2 
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8. The parliament- party do not play fair play, in 
sitting up till two of the clock in the morning to vote 
something they have a mind to, It is hke a crafty 
gamester that makes the company drunk, then cheats 
them of their money. Young men and infirm men go 
away; besides, a man is not there to persuade other 
men to be of his mind, but to speak his own heart, 
and if it be liked, so; if not, there is an end. 


PARSON. 


1. Tuovon we write farm differently, yet it is 
but person; that is, the individual person set apart 
for the ser vice of such a church, and it is in Latin, 
persona, and pe rsonatus is a personage. Indeed 
with the canon lawyers © personatus* is any dignity 
or preferment in the church. | 

2. Ther& never was a merry world since the fairies 
left dancing, and the parson left conjuring. The opi- 
mon of the latter kept thieves in awe, and did as much 
good in a country as a justice of peace. 


— 


PATIENCE. 
1. PATIENCE is the chiefest fruit of study; a man 
that strives to make himself a different thing from 
other men by much reading, gains this chiefest good, 
that in all fortunes he hath Something to entertain and 
comtort hunsel; withal, 
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y, in 

vote ; PEACE. 

raſty W 1. KINO James was pictured going easily down a 

heats N pair of stairs, and upon every step there was written, 

n go peace, peace, peace! The wisest way for men in these 

other Wtimes is to say nothing. 

eart, W 2. When a country wench cannot get her butter to 
come, she says the witch 1s in her churn. We have 
been churning for peace a great while, and it will not 
come—sure the witch is in it. 

its 3. Though we had peace, yet it will he a great 

while ere things be settled: though the wind, lie, 


atin, Nyet after the storm the sea will work a great while. 
deed | 
znity PENANCE. 


1. PENANCE is only the punishment inflited, not 
ries penitence, which is the right word. A man comes not 
. Io do penance, because he repents him of his sin, but 
decause he is compelled to it; he curses him, and 
could kill him that sends him thither. The old canons 
visely enjoined three years penance, sometimes more, 
ecause in that time, a man got a habit of virtue, and 


man % committed that sin no more for which he did pe- 
from Nuance. ; 


and PEOPLE. 


1. THERE is not any thing in the world more abused 
an this sentence, salus populi suprema lex esto,“ 
or we apply it, as if we ought to forsake the known 
aw, when it may be most for the advantage of the 
K 3 
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people, when it means no such thing. For first, it iy 
not * salus populi suproma lex est, but esto, it he. 
ing one of the laws of the twelve tables, and after di. 
vers laws made, some for punishment, some for te 
ward, then follows this, Salus populi suprema le 
esto: that is, in all the laws you make, have a special{ſthat » 
eye to the good of the people, and then what does thigh] a n 
concern the way they now go? omm 
2. Obj. He that makes one, is greater than he tbatffenjoy: 
is made; the people make the king, ergo, &c. a 

Answ. This does not hold, for if I have 1000 l. pen ost 
annum, and give it you, and leave myself never a pen 
ny, I made you; but when you have my land, you ar 
greater than I, The parish makes the constable, and 
when the constable is made, he governs the parish. 
The answer to all these doubts is, have you agreedpvd n 
0? If you have, then it must remain till you have al 
tered it, nk 


PLEASURE. 


T. PLEASURE is nothing else but the intermissio 
of pain, the enjoying of something I am in great trou-· 
ble for till I have it. A 

2. It is a wrong way to proportion other men's plea 
sures to ourselves; it is like a child's using a little “e d 
bird, O poor bird, thou shalt sleep with me l' 80 lay 
it in his bosom; and stifles it with his hot breath. The 
bird bad rather be in the cold air: and yet, too, it is the 
most pleasing flattery, to like what other men like. 


3- It is mot undoubtedly true, that all men art 
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equally given to their pleasure, only thus, one man? 
Ieasure lies one way, and another's another. Plea», 
ares are all alike, simply considered in themselves: he 


that hunts, or he that governs the commonwealth, 
they both please themselves alike, only we commend 
that whereby we ourselves receive some benefit. As 
fa man place his delight in things that tend to the 
ommon good, he that takes pleasure to hear sermons, 


enjoys himself as much as he that hears plays, and 


ould he that loves plays endeavour to love ser mons, 
possibly he might bring himself to it as well as to any 
ther pleasure. At first, it may seem harsh and tedi- 
us, but afterwards, it would be pleasing and delight- 
So it falls out in that, which is the great pleasure 
f zome men, tobacco, at first they could not abide ity 
and now they cannot be without it. 

4. Whilst you are upon earth, enjoy the Ny.” things 
jat are here, to that end were they given, and be not 
xelancholy, and wish yourself in heaven, If a king 
ould give you the keeping of a castle, with all things 
xelonging to it, orchards, gardens, &c. and bid you 
them ; withal promise you, that after twenty years, 
0 remove you to the court, and to make you a privy- 
unsellor-—If you should negle& your castle, and re- 
se to eat of thoce fruits, and sit down, and whine, 
d wish you were a privy-counsellor, do you think 

be king would be pleased with you? | 
5. Pleasures of meat, drink, clothes, &c. are for- 
idden those that know not how to use them; just 
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as nurses cry pah ! when they see a knife in a child's id 
hand—They will never say any thing to a man, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1. WHEN men comfort themselves with philosophy, 
it is not because they have got two or three sentences, 
but because they have digested those sentences, and 
made them their own : so upon the matter, philosophy 
is nothing but discretion. 


POETRT. 


1. Ovip was not only a fine poet, but (as a man her n 
may speak) a great canon lawyer, as appears in his 
Fasti, where we have more of the festivals of the ol 
Romans than any where else: it is pity the rest ar 
lost. 

2. There is no reason plays should be in verse, 
either in blank or rhyme, only the poet has to say fo 
himself, that he makes something like that, which 
somebody made before him. The old poets had ne 
other reason but this, their verse was sung to music, 


otherwise it would have been a senseless thing to hae Fl 
fettered up themselves. | f Aer 

3. I never converted but two, the one was Mr. e 
Crashaw, from writing against plays; but telling him g. yy. 
a way how to understand that place (of putting oni, th. 


women's apparel) which has nothing to do in the 
business (as neither has it, that the fathers speak against 
plays in their time, with reason enough, for they hac 
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al idolatries mixed with their plays, having three al- 
perpetually upon the stage). The other was a 
tor of divinity, from preaching against painting, 
hich simply in itself is no more hurtful than put- 
vg on my cloaths, or doing any thing to make my- 
if like other folks, that I may not be odious or of- 
nsi've to the company. Indeed if I do it with an ill 
ention, it alters the case; so, if I put on my gloves 
ith an intention to do a mischief, I am a villain, . 

4. It is a fine thing for children to learn to make verse, 
t when they come to be men, they must speak like 
her men, or else they will be laughed at. It is ridicu- 
s to speak, or write, or preach in verse. As it is 
dd to learn to dance, a man may learn his leg, learn 
go handsomely, but it is ridiculous for him to 
ice when he should go. 

5. It is ridiculous for a lord to print verses, it is 
enough to make them to please himself; but, to 
ake thein public, is foolish. If a man in a private 
amber twists his bandetrings, or plays with a rush to 
ase himself, it is well enougb; but if he should go 
Fleet -· street, and sit upon a stall, and twirl a 
dstring, or play with a rush, then all the boys in 
street would laugh at him. 

Ie verse proves nothing but the quantity of sylla- 
a, they are not meant for logic. 
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| POFS.  ... 
1. A rort's bull and a pope's brief differ very 
ach, as with us the great seal and the privy al. 
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The bull being the highest authority the king can Engl: 
give, the brief is of less. The bull has a leaden seil 
upon silk, hanging upon the instrument. The brief 
has sub annulo piscatoris* upon the side. 

2. He was a wise-pope, that when one that used tc 
be merry with him, before he was advanced to the 
popedom, refrained aftewards to come at him, (pre. Me king 
suming he was busy in governing the christian world)ſempora 
the pope sends for him, bids him come again, and, ecause 
says he, we will be merry as we were before, forffſone four 
thou little thinkest what a little foolery governs the 7. Th 
whole world.” ecause, 

3. The pope, in sending relics to princes, does ascknow] 
wenches do by their wassels at New. year's-tide, theyhe pap 
present you with a cup, and you must drink of a slab pan, a x 
by stuff; but the meaning is, you must give them here fore 
monies, ten times more than it is worth. rivilege 

4. The pope is infallible, where he hath power ta 8. An 
command, that is, where he must be obeyed, so is everyſſhad it is 
supreme power and prince. They that stretch his in Mer the) 


or it W. 
ut of th 
tle ot) 
ould h 
pon his 


fallibility further, do they know not what. ligions 

5. When a protestant and a papist dispute, theyrince el 
talk like two madmen, because they do not agree uponfl 9. Th 
their principles, the one way is to destroy the pope gion; b 
power, for if he hath power to command me, it is notWope ; pc 
my alledzing reasons to the contrary can keep me fron parlia; 
obcying : for example, if a constable command me tofle book 
Wear a green suit to-morrow, and has power to makqhe book, 


me, it is not my alledging a hundred reasons of the 
folly of it can excuse me from doing it, 


* 
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6. There was a time when the pope had power here 
dann England, and there was excellent use made of it, 
eier it was only to serve turns, (as might be manifested 
iet of the records of the kingdom, which divines know 
tle of). If the king did not like what the pope 
ould have, he would forbid the pope's legate to land 
pon his ground. So that the power was truly then in 
Je king, though suffered in the pope. But now the 
mporal and the spiritual power (spiritual so called, 
ecause ordained to a spiritual end) spring both from 
ne fountain, they are like to twist that. 

7. The protestants in France bear office in the state, 
ecause, though their religion be different, yet they 
knowledge no other king but the king of France.— 
he papists in England, they must have a king of their 
wn, a pope, that must do something in our kingdom; 
terefore there is no reason they should enjoy the same 
rivileges. 

8. Amsterdam admits of all religions but papists, 
dit is upon the same account. The papists, where- 
ver they live, have another king at Rome; all other 
11gions are subject to the present state, and have no 
heyWrince elsewhere. 

9. The papists call our religion a parliamentary re- 
gion; but there was once, I am sure, a parliamentary 
Pope; pope Urban was made pope in England by act 
f parliament, against pope Clement; the act is not in 
e book of statutes, either because he that compiled 
Je book, would not have the name of the pope there, 


rief 
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or else he would not let it appear that they meddle 

with any sueh thing, but it is upon the rolls. 

10. When our clergy preach against the pope an, , - 
the church of Rome, they preach against themselveM ne. « 
and crying down their pride, their power, and the nigsio! 
riches, have made themselves poor and contemptib 1. 4 


enough; they dedicate first to please their prince, nc 
considering what would follow. Just as if a man we 
to go a journey, and seeing, at his fist setting out 
the way clean and fair, ventures forth in his slip 
not considering the dirt and the sloughs are a litt 
further off, or how suddenly the weather may chang « g4e, 


ople 
POPERY. — 
x. Tus demanding a noble for a dead body passinf casts a 
through a town, came from hence in time of popery-Iin, all 
they carried the dead body into the church, where ti clouds. 
priest said dirges, and twenty dirges, at fourpence E makes a 
piece, comes to a noble; but now it 1s forbidden by 10 
order from my lord marshal; the heralds carry li power, 
warrant about them. the stat. 
2. We charge the prelatical clergy with popery porary 
make them odious, though we know they are guilt use of t 
of no zuch thing: just as heretofore they called imagq ple, th: 
| mammets, and the adoration of images mammetw.s the 
that is, Mahomet and Mahometry, odious nameſſ ſſore tlic: 
when all the world know the Turks are forbi 6. Di 
| images by their teligion. perinits. 
| LY their ow 
they ex 


them to 
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POWER-STATE. 

1. THERE is no stretching of power; it is a good 
rule, eat within your stomach, act within your com- 
mission. 

2. They that govern most make least noise. You 
zee when they row in a barge, they that do drudgery- 
work, slash, and puff, and sweat; but he that governs, 
tits quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to-8tir. 

3. Syllables govern the world, 

4. All power is of God' means no more than 


Y * fides est servanda.“ When St. Paul said this, the 


people had made Nero emperor. They agree, he to 
command, they to obey, Then God comes in, and 


casts a hook upon them, keep your faith ; then comes 
in, all power is of God. Never king dropt out of the 
clouds. God did not make a new emperor, as the king 
makes a justice of peace. 

5. Christ himself was a great observer of the civil 
power, and did many things only justifiable, because 
the'state required it, which were things merely tem- 


porary for the time that state stood. But divines make 


use of them to gain power to themselves, as for exam- 


Y ple, that of Dic ecclesiae,* tell the church : there 


was then a Sanhedrim, a court to tell it to, and there- 


ll fore they would. have it so now. 


6. Divines ought to do no more than what the state 
permits. Before the state became Christian, they made 
their own laws, and those that did not observe them 
they excommunicated, (naughty men) they suffered 
them to come no more amongst them. But if they 
- 
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would come amongst them, how could theyhinder them? 
By what law? By what power? They were still subject 
to the state, which was heathen. Nothing better ex- 
presses the condition of Christians in those times, than 
one of the meetings you bave in London, of men 0 
the same country, of Sussex- men, or Bedfordshire- men; 
they appoint their meeting, and they agree, and make 
laws amongst thernselves, (he that is not there shall 
pay double, &c.) and, if any one misbehave himself, 
they shut him out of their company; but can they re- 
cover a forfeiture made concerning their meeting by 
any law? Have they any power to compel one ta pay? 
But afterwards, when the state became Christian, all 
the power was in them, and they gave the church as 
much, or as little as they pleased, and took away when. 
they pleased, and added what they pleased. 
7. The church is not only subject to the civil power 1 
with us that are protestants, but also in Spain; if theſe, . 
church does excommunicate a man for what it should 


themse 
natura, 
genuou 
this is 
wealtbs 
monwe: 

10. 1 
upon th 
50 the b 
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ber 
not, the civil power will take him out of their hands. . 
* et she i 
So in France, the bishop of Angers altered som hing r 


in the breviary; they complained to the parliiment at 2. 
Paris, that made him alter it . with a comme. ding 
abuse. ayer ir 
8. The parliament of England has no arbitrary 3. It is 
power in point of judicature, b.ti in point of making en 
law . 1 barta.” 
"9. If the prince be © gervus natura, of a servile 444 
base spirit, and the subjects liberi, free and inge- y pray 
nuous, oft · times they de pose their Pr ince, and govern ec as m 
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themselves. On the contrary, if the people be servi 
natura, and some one amongst them of a free and in- 
genuous spirit, he makes himself king of the rest, and 
this is the cause of all changes in state; common- 
wealths into monarchies, and monarchies into com- 
mon wealths. | 

10. In a troubled state we must do as in foul weather 
upon the Thames, not think to cut directly through, 
50 the boat may be quickly full of water, but rise and 
fall as the waves do, give as much as coaveyiently we 


5 can. 
1 | 
all | 

PRAYER. . 
. Ir I were a minister, I should think myself most 
en 


in my office reading of prayers, and dispensing of the 
acrament z and it is ill done to put one to officiate in 
the church, whose person is contemptible out of it. 
Should a great lady, that was invited to be a gossip, in 
ber place send her kitchen-maid, it would be ill taken; 
Jet she is a woman as well as she: let her send — wo- 
man at least. | 
2. You shall pray” is the right way, because, ac- 
ording as the church is settled, no man may make a 
prayer in public of his own head. 

3. It is not the original common- prayer- book; ke 
ew me an original bible, or an original er 
harta. | 

4. Admit the preacher prays by the spirit, yet that 
ery prayer is common-prayer to the people; they are 
&d as much to his words, as in saying © Almighty 
L 2 
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wh _moctmcrciful Father.* Is it then malantut inn i 
minister, but not unlawful in the people ? 


5. There were some mathematicians, that could _ 
with one fetch of their pen make an exact circle, and 3 
with the next touch point out the center; is it there- _ 
fore reasonable to banish all use of the compasses ? Set — 7 

| * are a pair of compasses. . 


God hath given gifts unto men. General texts | 
-= nothing. Let him shew me John, William, or «thy 


| Thomas 1 in the text, and then I will believe him. Ifa — 
man hath a voluble tongue, we say he hath the gift of x 
prayer. His gift is to pray * that I see; but does 
he pray-better ? 

7. We take care what we wk to men, but to Gol, * 
we ay wy ay wing — 
3. The people must not think a thought towards — | 
God, but as their pastors will put it into their mouths; FOR: 0 
they will make right sbeep of us. 7 k + 

5. The Englich priests would do that in Englichſſ} i 
which the Romish dv in Latin, keep the people in ig ah 
norance ; but some of the people outdo them at thei 3. w 
bn gue. - - 5 the Hol) 

10. Prayer sbould be short, without giving God more 
Almiglity reasons why he should grant this, or that; by comp 
he knows best what is good for us. If your boy shouldg, , Pats 
ask you a $uit of cloaths, and give you reasons (other. Ihe nen. 
wise he cannot wait upon you, he cannot go abroad wpressic 
but he shall discredit you) would you endure it? You, 3 
know it better than he, let him ask a suit of cloaths. the k; 


41, If a servant that has been fed with good bee 
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Foes into that part of England where salmon is plenty, 
at first he is pleased with his salmon, and despises his 
beef, but after he has been there awhile, he grows 


b weary of his salmon, and wishes for his good beef 
i again, We have a while been much taken with this 
praying by the spirit, but in time we may grow weary 
t 


of it, and wish for our common-prayer, 
12. It is hoped we may be cured of our extemgo- 


n rary prayers the same way the grocer's boy is cured of 
YN his eating plums— when we have had our belly full of 
YN them. | : 
of 
ot * PREACHING, 
1. NoTHING 1s more mistaken than that speech 

* © preach the gospel'—for it is not to make long ha- 

rangues, as they do now-a-days, but to tell the news 
an of Christ's coming into the world, and when that is 
* done, or where it is known already, the preacher's 
5h work 1s done. | 
k 2. Preaching, in the first sense of the word, ceased 
** 25 soon as ever the gospels were written. | 


3. When the preacher says, this is the meaning of 
the Holy Ghost in such a place, in sense he can mean 
no more than this; that is, I, by studying of the place, 
by comparing one place with another, by weighing 
Fhat goes before, and what comes after, think this is 

e meaning of the Holy Ghost, and for shortness of 
xpression I say, the Holy Ghost says thus, or this is 
he meaning of the spirit of God. $6 the judge speaks 
f the King's proclamation, this is the intention of the 
L 3 
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king, not that the king has declared his intention any ypon 
other way to the judge, but the judge examining the ¶ ke has 
contents of the proclamation, gathers by the purport I ham » 
of the words the king's intention, and then, for short. could 
ness of expression, says, this is the king's intention. the no 
4- Nothing is text but what was spoken in the bible, . 
and meant there for person and place; the rest is ap- after : 
plication, which a discreet man may do well; but it is done: 
bis scripture, not the Holy Ghost. ter var 

5. Preaching by the spirit (as they call it) is. most ¶ reap, 
esteemed by the common people, because they cannot ¶ twice 
abide art or learning, which they have not been bred must 
up in. Just as in the business of fencing ; if one wheat 
country fellow among the rest has been at the school, 9. 
the rest will undervalue his skill, cr tell him he wants W germo 
valour. You come with your school tricks; there the 80 
is Dick Butcher has ten times more mettle in him.'— if as we! 
So they say to the preachers; yon come with your I have t 
school learning: there's such a one has the spirit. What 
26. The tone in preaching does much in working ther? 
upon the people's affetions. If a man should make 10 
love in an ordinary tone, his mistress would not regard and ti 
him, and therefore he must whine. If a man should things 
cry fire or murder in an ordinary voice, no body would not of 
come out to help him, quarte 
7. Preachers will bring any thing into the text. the mi 
The young masters of arts preached against non: resi. 
dency in the university, whereupon the heads made 
an order, that no man should meddle with any thing 
but what was in the text. The. next day one preaches 
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pon these words, Abraham begat Isaac.“ When 
he had gone a good way, at last he observed, that Abra- 
ham was resident, for, if he had been non- resident, be 
could never have begat Isaac; and so fell foul upon 
the non - residents. 

3. I could never tell what often preaching meant, 
after a church is settled, and we know what is to be 
done: it is just as if a husbandman should once tell his 
zervants what they are to do, when to sow, when to 
reap, and afterwards one should come and tell them 
twice or thrice a day what they know already : you 
must so] your wheat in October, you must reap your 
wheat in August, &c. 

9. The main argument why they would have two 
termons a day is, because they have two meals a day 
the soul must be fed as well as the body. But I may 
as well argue, I ought to have two noses, because I 
have twoeyes ; or two mouths, because I have two ears. 
What have meals and sermons to do with one ano- 
ther ? 

10. The things between God and man are but fews 
and those, forsvoth, we must be told often of; but 
things between man and man are many; those 1 hear 
not of above twice a year, at the assizes, or once a 
quarter, at the sessions; but few come then, nor does 
the minister exhort the people to go at these times to 
learn their duty towards their neighbour. Often 
preaching is sure to keep the minister in countenance, 
that he may have something to do. 
11. 0 they say more to raige men to love 
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virtue than men can possibly perform, to make them 
do their best; as if you would teach a man to throw 
the bar; to make him put out his strength, you bid 
him throw farther than it is possible for him, or any 
man else—throw over yonder house. 

12. In preaching, they do by men as writers of ro- 
mance do by their chief knights, bring them into ma- 
ny dangers, but still fetch them off: so they put men 
in fear of hell, but at last they bring them to heaven. 

13. Preachers say, do as I say, not as I do.“ But 
if a physician had the same disease upon him that I 
have, and he should bid me do one thing, and he do 
quite another, could I believe him? 

14. Preaching the same sermon to all sorts of people 
is, as if a school- master should read the same lesson to 
his several forms. If he reads © amo, amas, amavi, the 
highest forms laugh at him; the younger boys admire 
him. So it is in preaching to a mixed auditory. Obj. 
But it cannot be otherwise ; the parish cannot be di- 
vided into several forms. What must the preacher then 
do in discretion? Answ. Why then let him use some 
expressions, by which this or that condition of people 
may know such doctrine does more especially concern 
them, it being so delivered that the wisest may be con- 
tent to hear. For if he delivers it all together, and 
leaves it to them to single out what belongs to them- 
selves, (which is the usual way) it is as if a man would 
bestow gifts upon children of several ages: two years 
old, four ycars old, ten years old, &c. and there he 
brings tops, pins, points, ribbands, and casts them 
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il in a heap together upon a table before them: 
though the boy of ten years old knows how to chuse 
his top, yet the child of two years old, that should 
have a ribband, takes a pin, and the pin, ere he be 
aware, pricks his fingers, and then all is out of order, 
ke. Preaching, for the most part, is the glory of the 
preacher, to snew Timself a fine man. Catechising 
would do much hette:r, 

15. Use the best arguments to persuade, though but 
few understand, for the ignorant will sooner believe 
te judicious of the par ish, than the preacher himself, 
and they teach when they dissipate what he has said, 
ind believe it the sooner confirmed by men of their 
own side. For betwixt the laiety and the clergy there 
u, as it were, a continual driving of a bargain; some- 
thing the clergy would still have us be at, and there. 
fore many things are heard from the preacher with 8us- 
picion, They are afraid of some ends, which are ea- 
ily assented to, when they have it from some of 
themselves. It is with a sermon as it is with a play; 
many come to see it, which do not understand it; and 
yet hearing it cried up by one, whose judgment they 
cast themselves upon, and of power with them, they 
wear and will die in it, that it 1s a very good play, 
which they would not have done if the priest himself 
had told them so. As in a great school, it is the mas- 
ter that teaches all ; the monitor does a great deal of 
work ; it may be the boys are afraid to sce the master: 
win a parish it is not the minister does all: the 


* 
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of it, tt 


greater neighbour teaches the leser, the master of the 
st upo 


House teaches his servant, &c. 
16. Figst in your sermons use your logic, and then 


your rhetoric. Rhetoric without logic is like a tree T 
with leaves and blossoms, but no root; yet I confess will HG 
more are taken with rhetoric than logic, because ed in t 
they are catched with a free expression, when they un- ondon 
derstand not reason. Logic must be natural, or it is?" th 
worth nothing at all: your rhetoric figures may be F g 
learned: that rhetoric is best which is most seasonable Nredesti 
and most catching. An instance, we have in that don, ar 

ſoot, &c 


old blunt commander at Cadiz, who shewed himself a 
good orator, being to say something to his soldiers, 
(which he was not used to do) he made them a speech 
to this purpose: What a shame will it be, you Eng- 

lishmen, that feed upon good beef and brewess, to let 
those rascally Spaniards beat you, that eat nothing but 
. oranges and lemons !* and so put more courage into 
his men than he could have done with a more learned 
oration. Rhetoric- is very good, or stark naught, 

there is no medium in rhetoric. IfI am not fally per- 
suaded, I laugh at the orator. 

17. It is good to preach the same thing again, for 
that is the way to have it learned. You ee a bird, 
by often whistling, to learn a tune, and a month after We Pr. 3 
record it'to herself, | rd man 

18. It is a hard case a minister should be turned out 21 | 
of his living for something they inform he should say gdoToU 
in his pulpit. We can no more know what a minister 4 . 


said in his sermon by two or three words picked out owsh 
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of it, than we can tell what tune a musician played 
ast upon the lute, by two or three single notes. 
| PREDESTINATION. 

1. Tux that talk nothing but predestination, and 
vill not proceed in the way of heaven till they be satis- 
ied in that point, do as a man that would not come to 

ondon, unless at his first step he might set his foot 
pon the top of Paul's. ; 

2.. For a young divine to begin in his pulpit with 
predestination, is as if a man were coming into Lon- 
don, and at his first step would think to set his 
ſoot, &c. | | v 

3. Predestination is a point inaccessible, out of our 

ch; we can make no notion of it, it is so full of in- 

icacy, so full of contradiction : it is in good earnest, 
we state it, half a dozen bulls one upon another. 

Doctor Prideaux, * in his lectures, several days used 

guments to prove predestination; at last tells his au- 
litory, they are damned that do not believe it; doing 
erein just like school-hoys, when one of them has got 
an apple, or something the rest have a mind to, they 
we all the arguments they can to get some of it from 
im: —“ I gave you some the other day; you shall 
dave some with me another time.“ When they can- 


* Dr. John Prideaux was regius professor of divinity at Ox- 
rd many year>, and was made bishop of Worcester by King 
harles I, He was a na Ne of Levo! Shire, and ut $0 low an 
gm, as to Stand candicate for the othce of parish-clerk at 
borough, in that cuunty. On being disappointed, he went 
N foot to Cxferd, and became servir at Exeter College, 
dere he studied $0 asvicuously, as to raise himself 10 a 
Howehip. ; 2 $414 
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chose that govern the s'tate deal by men, to work then 


. was in the right, groo m of the chamber to my lord o 
Kent. Attorney No y being dead, some were $ayin; 


look out at ' the win dow; stay a little, and they w. 


none, seek new ways. Tt is so amongst the lawyers 
. . he that hath the judg e's ear will be very observant 
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not prevail, they tell h n he is a jackanapes, a rogue be fly 
and a rascal, 


PRE FERMENT, 

r. WHEN you would have a child go to such a place tionec 
and you find him uni ling, you tell him he shall rid Hei, 
x-cock-horse, and then he will go presently. So de 


to their ends: they tel 1 them they shall be advancet 
to such, or such a pla ce, and they will do any thing 
they would have them. 

2. A great place strangely qualifies. John Rea 


how will the king do for a fit man? Why, any man, 
says John Read, ma. py execute the place.“ I warrant, 
says my lord © thou th unkest thou understandest enour! 
to perform it.” * es, quoth John, let the kin 
make me attorney, a nd I would fain see the man tha 
durst tell me there is any thing I understand not.” 

3. When the page ints are a coning, there is a gre: 
thrusting and a ridir g upon one another's backs, t. 


come just to you; ye may see them quietly. So it | 
when a new statesma n or officer is chosen, there 
great expectation an 1 listening who it should be; st 
awhile, and you may ; know quietly. 

4. Missing prefern 1ent makes the presbyters fall foi 
upon the bishops. . Men that are in hopes, and in tl 
way of rising, keep in. the channel; but they that 
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the way of the court; but be that bath no.regand will. 
mr be flying out. 
5, My Lord Digby having spoken something in the- 
house of commons, for which they would bave ques- 
ace tioned him, was presently called to the upper house. 
rid ne did by the parliament as an ape when he hath done 
dome waggery; his master spies him, and he looks for 
hen his whip, but before he can come at him, whip says 
1cecFF he to the top of the house. 
ning 6. Some of the parliament were discontented, that 
they wanted places at court, which others had got; but 
dea when they had them once then they were quiet. just 
d oi as at a christening, some that get no sugar p ums, when 
yin the rest have, mutter and grumble: presently the 
an, vench comes again with her basket of sugar - plums, 
int, and then they cateh and scramble, and when they have 
ua got them, you hear no more of them. 
kin PRAEMUNIRE! 
tha 7» THERE can be no praemunire- A praemunire, 
o called from the word * praemunire facias, was when 
rre ff] © man laid an action in an-eeclesiastical court, for which: 
,, ti de could have naremedy in any of the king's courts; that 
wilſſ's in: the courts of common law, by reason the eeclosias- 
¶ 'ical.courtsbefore Henry the eighth were subordinate to 
i the pope, and so it was / contra coronam et diginitatem 
regis; but no the eeglesiasnical. courts are equally 
tubordinate-to the king. Therefore it cannot be 


, coutza coronam et dignitatem-regis," and. so no prae- 


munite. 
PREROGATIVE. 


1. PAEROGATIVE is something, that can be told. 
| 3 
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| what it is, not something that has no name. just as 
| you see the archbishop has his prerogative court; but 


we know what is done in that court, Sosthe king's 


prerogative is not his will, or what divines make it, a 


power to do what he lists. 

2. The kings's prerogative, that i: is, the king's law. 
For example, if you ask whether a patron may present 
to a living after six months by law? I answer no. If 
you ask whether the king may ? I answer, he may by 
his prerogative, that is, by the law that concerns him 
in that case. 


PRESBYTERY. 


1. Tuer that would bring in a new government, 
would very fain persuade us they meet it in antiquity; 
thus they interpret presbyters, when they meet the 
word in the fathers. Other professions likewise pre- 
tend to antiquity. The alchymist will find his art in 
Virgil's Aureus Ramus, and he that delights in op- 
tics will find them in Tacitus. When Cæsar came 
into England, they would persuade us they had per- 
spective glasses, by which he could discover what they 
were doing upon the land; because it is said, positis 
speculis.“ The meaning is, his watch, or his sentinel, 
discovered this, and this unto him. 

2. Presbyters have the greatest power of any 
clergy in the world, and guil the laiety most.— 


For example, admit there be twelve laymen to six pres- 
byters, the six shall govern the rest as they please.— 


First, because they are constant, and the others come 
Pp like church-wardens in their turns, which is an 


Ld 


this ; 


oo I _ 
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buge advantage. Men will give way to them who 
have been in place before them. Next, the laymen 
have other professions to follow ; the presbyters make 
it their sole business; and besides, too, they learn and 
study the art of persuading. Some of Geneva have 
contessed as much. | 

3. The presbyter, with his elders about him, is like 
a young tree fenced about with two or three or four 
stakes; the stakes defend it and hold it up, but the 
tree only prospers and flourishes: it. may be some 
willow stake may bear a leaf or two, bat it comes to 
nothing. Lay-elders are _— the presbyter the tree 
that flourishes, 

4. When the queries were sent to the assembly con- 
cerning the * jus divinum' of presbytery, their asking 
time to answer them, was a satire upon themselves. 
For if it were to be geen in the text, they might quickly 
turn to the place and shew us it. Their delaying to 
ans wer makes us think there is no such thing there.— 
They do just as you have seen a fellow do at a tavern 
reckoning; when he should come to pay his reckon- 
ing, he puts his hands into his pockets, and keeps a 
grabling and fumbling, and shaking; at last tells you 
he has left his money at home, when all the company 
knew at first he had no money there, for every man 
can quickly find his own money. | 


PRIESTS OF ROME. 


1. THE reason of the statute against priests was 
this ; in the beginning of Qu en Elizabeth there was a 
M2 
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statute made, that he that drew men from their civil 
obedience was a traitor. It happened this was done 
in pri vacies an confessions, when there could be no 
proof; therefore they made anothef act, that for a 
priest to be in England was treason, because they pre- 
sumed that it was his business to fetch men ee their 
obedience. 

2. When Queen Elizabeth died, and King ak 
came in, an [rish priest does thus express it—* Eliza- 
betha in orcum detrusa, successit Jacobus, alter haere- 
ticus.” You will ask why they did use such language 
in their church? Answer. Why does the nurse tell 
the child of raw- head and bloody bones, to keep it in 
awe? 

3. The Queen-mother.and Count Rosset are to the 
priests and Jesuits like the honey-pot to the flies. 

4. The priests of Rome aim but at two 'thmgs—to 
get power from the king, and money from the sub- 

5. When the priests come into a family, they do as 
a man that would set fire on a house; he does not put 
fre to the brick -wall, but thrusts it into the thatch.— 
They work upon the women, and let the men alone. 

6. For a priest to turn a man when he lies a dying, is 
Just like one that hath a long time solicited a woman, 
and cannot obtain his end, at length makes her drunk, 
and so lies with her. 


5 > r 8 


* 


that knows the minds and insides of men, which is 
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PROPHECIES. 


1. Daraus and prophecies do thus much good ; 
they make a man go on with boldness and courage upon 


a danger or a mistress: if he obtains, he attributes 

much to them; if he miscarries, he thinks no more of 

them, or is no more thought of himself. 
PROVERBS. 

1. Tur proverbs of several nations were much stu- 
died by Bishop Andrews,“ and the reason he gave was, 
because by them he knew the minds of several nations, 
which is a brave thing; as we count him a wise man 


done by knowing what is habitual to them. Proverbs 
are habitual to a nation, being transmitted from fa- 
ther to son. | 


QUESTION. 

1. WHEN a doubt is propounded, you must learn 
to distinguish, and show wherein a thing holds, and 
wherein it does not hold. Ay, or no, never answered 
any question. The not distinguishing where things 
should be distinguished, and the not confounding 
where things should be confounded, is the cause of all 
the mistakes in the world. 


REASON. 
1. In giving reasons, men commonly do with us as 


the woman does with her child—when she goes to mar- 
ket about her business, slie tells it she goes to buy it 


* Dr, Lancelct Andrews was Bishop of Wir chester in the 
reign of James l. 
M 3 
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a fine thing, to buy it a cake or some plums. They 
give us such reasons as they think we will be catched 
withal, but never let us know the truth. 

2. When the school-men talk of * refta ratio“ in 
morals, either they understand reason, as it is govern- 
ed by a command from above, or else they say no more 
than a woman, when she says a thing is so, because it 
is so; that is, her reason persuades her it is so. The 
other acceptation has sense in it, As, take a law of 
the land, I must not depopulate; my reason tells me 
$0, Why? because if I do, I incur the detriment. 

3. The reason of a thing is not to be enquired after 
till you are sure the thing itself be so. We commonly 
are at What is the reason of it ?* before we are sure 
of the thing. It was an excellent question of my Lady 
Cotton, when Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of 
a shoe, which was Moses' or Noah's, and wondering 
at the strange shape and fashion of it : © But Mr. Cot- 
ton, says she, are you sure it is a shoe ?* 


RETALIATION. 


1. Ax eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ;* that 
does not mean, that if I put out another man's eye, 
therefore I must lose one of my own, (for what is he 
the better for that?) though this be commonly re- 
ceived ; but it means, I shall give him what satisfac- 
tion an eye shall be judged to be worth. 


REVERENCE. 
1. Ir is sometimes um easonable to look after re- 
8pect and reverence, either from a man's own servant, 
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or other inferiors. A great lord and a gentleman 
alking together, there came a boy by, leading a calf 
with both his hands. Says the lord to the gentleman, 
(You shall see me make the boy let go his calf.'— 
With that he came towards him, thinking the boywould 
have put off his hat, but the boy took no notice of him. 
The lord seeing that, Sirrah, says he, do you not 
know me that you use no reverence? © Yes,* says the 
boy, if your lordship will hold my calf, I will pull 
eff my bat. 


| NON-RESIDENCY. 
1. THE people thought they had a great victory 
over the clergy, when in Henry the eighth's time they 
got their bill passed, that a clergyman should have but 
two livings ;: before, a man might have twenty or thir- 
ty; it was but getting a dispensation from the pope's 
limiter, or gatherer of the Peter-pence, which was as 
easily got, as now you may have a licence to eat flesh. 
2. As soon as a minister is made, he hath power to 
preach all over the world, but the civil power restrains 
dim; be cannot preach in this parish or in that; there 
is one already appointed. Now if the state allows him 
two livings, then he bath two places where he may 
exercise his function, and so has the more power to do 
his office, which he might do every where if he were 
not restrained, : | 
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RELIGION. 


1. KinG james said to the fly, © have I three king 

doms, and thou must needs fly into my eye? Is ther 
not enough to me4dle with upon the stage, or in love 
or at the table, but religion ? 
2. Religion amongst men appears to me like th 
learning they got at school. Some men forget all the 
learned, others spend upon the stock, and some im 
prove it. So some men forget all the religion that wa 
taught them when they were young, others spend upo 
that stock, and some improve it. 

3. Religion 1s like the fashion, one man wears hi 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain; bu 
every man has a doublet: so every man has his reli 
gion. We differ about trimming. 

4. Men say they are of the same religion, for quiet 
ness sake ; but if the matter wcre well examined, yo 
would scarce find three any where of the same religio 
in all points. | 

5. Every religion is a getting religion; for thoug| 
I myself get nothing, I am subordinate to those tha 
do. So you may find a lawyer in the Temple that 
gets little for the present, but he is fitting himself tc 
be in time one of those great ones that do get. 

6. Alteration of religion is dangerous, because w 
know not where it will stay: it is like a millstone that 
lies upon the top of à pair of stairs; it is hard to re 
move it, but if once it be thrust off the first stair, i 
never stays till it comes to the bottom. 


7. Qucst. Whether is the church or the scripturs 
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ndge of religion? Answ. In truth neither, but the 
tate. I am troubled with a boil; I call a company 
of chirurgeons about me; one prescribes one thing, 
mother another: I single out something I like, and 
uk you that stand by, and are no chirurgeon, what 
you think of it ? You like it too; you and I are judges 
of the plaister, and we bid them prepare it, and there 
an end. Thus it is in religion; the protestants say 
they will be judged by the scripture; the papists aay 
> too, but that cannot speak. A judge is no judge, 
cept he can both speak and command execution; but 
truth is they never intend to agree, No doubt 
the pope, where he is supreme, is to be judge. If he 
ay we in England ought to be subject to him, then he 
kel nust draw his sword and make it good. 


church before the reformation, not by the civil law, 
that had nothing to do in it, nor by the canon law; 
for that manual that was Here was not in France nor 
in Spain, but by custom, which is the common law of 
England; and custom is but the elder brother to a par- 
lament; and so it will fall out to be nothing that the 
papists say, our's is a parliamentary religion, by reason 
the service- book was established by act of parliament, 
and never any service- book was so before. That will 
de nothing that the pope sent the manual: it was 
our's, because the state received it. The state still 
makes the religion, and receives into it what will best 
wree with it. Why are the Venetians Roman ca- 


8. By the law was the manual received into the | 


wolics } because the state likes the religion; all the 
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world knows they care not three pence for the pope. 
The council of Trent is not at this day admitted it 
9. Papist. Where was your religion before Luthe 
an hundred years ago? Protestant. Where was Ame 
rica an hundred or sixscore years ago? Our religio 
was where the rest of the Christian church was. 
Papist. Our religion continued ever since the apostles 
and therefore it is better. Protestant. So did our's 


That there was an interrrupticn of it, will fall out tot 


nothing, no more than if another earl should tell mec 
the earl of Kent, saying, he is a better earl than he 
because there was one or two of the family of Ken 
did not take the title upon them; yet all that whil 
they were really earls; and afterwards, a great princ 


declared them to be earls of Kent, as he that made thi 


other family an earl. 
10. Disputes in religion will never be ended, be 


cause there wants a measure by which the busine 


would be decided. The puritan would be judged b 


the word of God: if he would speak clearly, be mean 


himself; but he is ashamed to say so, and he woulc 
have me believe him before a whole church, that hai 


read the word, of God as well as he. One says on 


thing, and another another; and there is, I say, ne 
It is just as if tw 


measure to end the controversy. 
men were at bowls, and both judged by the eye 
one says it is his cast, the other says it is my cast, anc 
having no measure, the difference is eternal. Ber 
Jonson satirically expressed the vain disputes of di 
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nes by © Ignio Lanthorne,' disputing with his pup- 
et in a Bartholomew — It is so;“ © It is not so: 
[tis 803" © It is not so: crying thus one to another 
quarter of an hour together, 

11. In matters of religion, to be ruled by one that 
rites against his adversary, and throws all the dirt he 
an in his face, is as if in point of good manners a man 
zould be governed by one whom he sees at cuffs with 
nother, and thereupon thinks himself bound to give 
de next man he meets a box on the ear, 

12. It is to no purpose to labour to reconcile religi- 
us, when the interest of princes will not suffer it. It 
well if they could be reconciled so far, that _ 
ould not cut one another's throats. 

13. There is all the reason in the world divines 
ould not be suffered to go a hair beyond their 
zunds, for fear of breeding confusion, since there be 
»w $0-many religions on foot. The matter was not 
narrowly to be looked aiter when there was but one 
ligion in Christendom, the rest would cry him down 
Ir an heretic, and there was nobody to side with 


14. We look after religion as the butcher did after 
s knife, when he had it in his mouth. 

15. Religion is made a juggler's paper; now it is 
horse, now it is a lanthorn, now it is a boar, now 
; a man, To serve ends, religion is turned into all 
apes, * 2 
16. Pretending religion and the law of God, is to 
all things loos:, When a man has no mind to do 
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something he ought to do — — of C 
then he gets a text, and interprets. i 16.28 he pleases, andi rent 
39 tlunks to get loose. men 
17. Some men's pretending religion, is like the not 
roaring boys way of challenging, Their reputation ther 

is dear, it does not stand with the honour of a gen 

tleman,* when, God knows, they have neither honour 
nor reputation about them. 1. 
18. They talk much of settling religion: religion} Thc 
is well enough settled already, if we would let it alone beca 
methinks we might look after, &c. ven; 
19. If men would say they took arms for any thing 2, 
but religion, they might be. beaten out of it by reason Sacr 
out of that they never can, for they will not beliey whe 
you, whatever you say. yet 
20. The very arcanum of pretending religion in all high 
wars is, that something may be found out in which tical 
all men may have interest. In this the groom, has as} PO 


much interest as the lord. Were it for land, one has 
one thousand acres, and the other but one; he would 
not. venture so far as he that has a thousand. But re- I, 
ligion is equal to both. Had all men land alike, by a dale 
lex agraria, then all men would say they fought for 


land, chie! 
. 5 Gen 
SAB BAT H. thei 


1. Way. should I think all the fourth command - part 
ment belongs to me, when all the fifth does not? What lie ve 
land will the Lord give me for honouring my father with 
It was Spoken to the Jews with reference to the land & 1: 
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of Canaan; but the meaning is, if I honour my pa- 
rents, God will also bless-me. We read the command. 
ments in the church-service, as we do David's Psalms, 
not that all there concerns us, but a great deal of 
them does. 


$4CRAMENT. 

1. Cuxtsr suffered Judas to take the communian. 
Those ministers that keep their parishioners from it, 
because they will not do as they will have them, re- 
venge rather than reform. i 
2. No man can tell whether I am fit to receive the 
sacrament; for though I were fit the day before, 
when he examined me, at least appeared so to him; 
yet how can he tell what sin I have committed that 
night, or the next morning, or what impious atheis- 
tical thoughts I may have about me when I am 2 
proiching to the very table? 


| SALVATION. 


1. We can best understand the meaning of fr, 
Salvation, from the Jews, to whom the Saviour was pro- 
mised. They held that themselves should have the 
chief place of happiness in the other world; but the 
Gentiles, that were good men, should likewise have 
their | portion, of bliss there too. Now, by Christ, the 
partition wall i is broken down, and the Gentiles that be- 
lieve in him are admitted to the same place of blias 
with the Jews: and why then should nat that partion 
df happiness still remain tu them wha du hut believe 
N 


ads you can. 
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in Christ, so they be re good ? This is a char i. 
table opinion, 
STATE. 

1. In a troubled state, save as much for your own 
A dog had been at market to buy. a 
Shoulder of mutton ; coming home, he met two dogs 
by the way that quarrelled with him; he laid down 


his shoulder of mutton, and fell to ſighting with one 


of them; in the mean time the other dog fell to eating 
his mutton; he seeing that, left the dog he was fight. 
ing with, and fell upon him that was eating ; then the 


other dog fell to eat. When he perceived there was no 


- remedy, but which cf them soever he fought withal, 
his mutton was in danger, he thought he would have 
as much of it as he could, and rhereupon gave over 
fighting, and fell to eating himself. 


SUPERSTITION. 


1. THey that are against superstition oftentimes 
tun into it of the wrong side. If I will wear all co- 
| lours but Black, then am I dperstitious 3 in not wear- 
ing black. 

2. They pretend not to abide the cross, because it is 
aiperetitions for my part, I will believe them when ! 
see chem throw thelr money out of their pockets, and 
not till then, 

3. tr. there be any $uperstition truly and i 50 
| called, it is theit Observing the Sabbath after the No”: 
ih manner. 
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ritime towns, but that was like putting in a little au- 
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SUBSIDIES. 


1. HeRETOFORE the parliament was wary what 
subsidies they gave to the king, because they had no 
account; but now they care not how much they give 
of the subjets* money, because they give it with one 
hand and receive it with the other; and so upon the 
matter give it themselves. In the mean time what a 
case the subjects of England are in; if the men they 
have sent to the parliament misbehave themselves, they 
cannot help it, because the parliament is eternal, 

2. A subsidy was counted the fifth part of a man's 
estate, and $0 fifty subsidies is five and forty times 
more than a man is worth. 


SIMON J. 


1. Tat name of simony was begdt, in the canon 
law; the first statute against it was in Queen Eliza- 
beth” s time. Since the reformation simony has been 
frequent. One reason why it was not practised in 
time of Popery, was the Pope's provision; no man 
was sure to bestow his own benefice. 


. SHIP-MONET. 
1. Ma. Noy brought in ship- money first for | ma- 


ger, that afterwards you may put in a greater. He 

that pulls down the first brick, does. the main work; 

alterwards it is easy to puil down the wall, 
N 2 
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2. They that at first would not pay ship-money till 
it was decided, did like brave men, (though perhaps 
they did no good by the trial) but they that stand out 
since, and suffer themselves to be distrained, never 
questioning those that do it, do pitifully, for so they 
only pay twice as much as they should. 


SYNOD- ASSEMBLY. 


1. WE have had no national synod since the king. 
dom hath been settled, as now it is only provincial, 
and there will be this inconveniency, to call so many 
divines together; it will be to put power in their 
hands who are too apt to usurp it, as if the laiety were 
bound by their determination. No, let the laiety con- 
sult with divines on all sides, hear what they say, and 
make themselves masters of their reasons, as they do 
by any other profession, when they have a difference 
before them. For example, goldsmiths, they enquire 
of them if su ch a Jewel be of such a value, and such a 
stone of sucli a value, hear them, and then, being ra- 
tional men, judge themsslves. 

2. Why should you have a synod when you have a 
convocation already, which is a synod? Would you 
have a superfetation of another synod ? The clergy of 
England, when they cast off the Pope, submitted 
themselves to the civil power, and so have continued; 
but these challenge to be Jure divino, and so to be 
above the civil power. These challenge power to call 


before their presbyteries all persons for all sius directiy 


against the law of God, as proved to be sins by neces- 
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sary consequence. If you would buy gloves, send 
for a glover or two, not Glover's-hall: consult with 
some divines, not send for a body. | 

3. There must be some laymen in the synod, to 
overlgok the clergy, lest they spoil the civil work: 
just as when the good woman puts a cat into the milk. 
house to kill a mouse, she sends her maid to look after 
the cat, lest the cat should eat up the cream. 

4. In the ordinance for the assembly, the lords and 
commons go under the names of learned, godly, and 
judicious divines: there is no diffcrenge put betwixt 
them and the ministers in the context. 1 

5. It is not unusual in the assembly to revoke their 
votes, by reason they make so much haste, but it is 
that will mak thera scorned. You never heard of a 


council revoked an act of its own makigg; they have 


been wary in that, to keep up their ;afallibility : if they 
did any thing, they took- away the whole council, and 
yet we would be thought as infallible as any body.— 
It is not enqugh to say, the house of commons revoke 
their vates, for theirs are but civil truths which they 


by agreement create, and uncreate, as they please. 


But the truths the synod deals in are divine, and when 
they have voted a thing, if it be then true, it was true 
before; not true because they vated it, nor does it 
cease to be true because they voted otherwise. 

6. Sabscribiag in a synod, or to the articles of 2 
synod, is no such terrible thing as they make it; be- 
cause, if T am of a synod, it is agreed, either tacitly 


or expressly. That which the major part determines, 


N 3 


the rest are involved in, and therefore I subscribe, 
though my own private opinion be otherwise; and, 
upon the same ground, I may without scruple sub- 
scribe to what those have determined whom I sent, 
though my private opinion be otherwise, having re- 
spect to that which is the ground of all assemblies, the 
major part carries it. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


r. AT first we gave thanks for every victory as 
dsodon as ever it was obtained, but since we have had 
many now we can stay a good while, We are just 
like a child; give him a plum, he makes his leg; 
give him a second plum, he makes another leg: at 
last, when his belly is full, he forgets what he ouglit 
'to do; then his nurse, or somebady else that stands by 
him, puts him in mind of his duty—* Where is your 


\ 
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7. Trrurs are more paid in kind in England than 


in all Ttaly and France. In France they have had im- 
propriations a long time: we had none in England till 
Henry the eighth, 

2. To make an e there was to be the 
consent of the incumbent, the patron, and the king; 
then it was conſixmed by the Pope. Without all this 
the Pope could make no impropi un tion. | 

3- Or what 2 the LM you the Fay to any man, 
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must they therefore be taken away? If the Pope gives 
me a jewel, will you therefore take it away from me? 

4. Abraham paid tythes to Melchizedeck, what 
then ? it was very well done of him, It does not fol- 
low therefore that I must pay tythes, no more than I 
am bound to imitate any other action of Abraham's. 

5. It is ridiculous to say the tythes are God's part, 
and therefore the clergy must have them: why, 80 
they are if the layman has them. It is as if one of my. 
Lady Kent's maids should be sweeping this room, and 
another of them sbould come and take away the 
broom, and tell for a reason why she should part with 
it It is my lady's broom'—as if it were not my la- 
dy's broom which of them soever had it. 

6. They consulted in Oxford where they might find 
the best argument for their tythes, setting aside the, 
© ſus divinum ;* they were advised to my history of 
tythes, a book so much cried down by them formerly, 
(in which I dare boldly te say, there are more argu- 
ments for them than are extant together any where). 
Upon this one writ me worel, that my history of tythes 


was now become like Peleus's hasta, to wound and to 


heal. T told him in my answer, I thought I could 
fit him with a better instance. It was possible it might 
undergo the same fare that Aristotle, Avicen, and 
Averroes did in France, some five hundred years ago; 
which were excommunicated by Stephen, bishop of 
Paris, (by that very name excommunicated) because 
that kind of learning puzzled and troubled their divi- 
nity. But finding themselves at a loss, some forty 
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years after, (which is much about the time since! 
writ my hist orv) they. were called in again, and $0 
have continucd ever since. 


| 


TRADE, | 

1. THERE is no prince in Christendom but is di. 
realy a tradesman, though in another way than an 
ordinary tradesman. For the purpose, I have a man, 
I bid him lay out twenty shillings in such commodi- 
ries, but I tell him, for every shilling he lays ont I will 
have a penny. I trade as well as he. This . 
prince does in his customs. 

2. That which a man is bred up in, he thinks no 
cheating; as your tradesman thinks not so of his pro- 
fession, but calls it a mystery. Whereas if you would 
teach a mercer to make his silks heavier than what he 
has been used to, he would peradventure think that 
to be cheating. 

3. Every tradesman professes to cheat me, that asks 
for his commodity twice as much as it is worth. 


TRADITION. 

1. Say what you will against tradition, we know 
the signification of words by nothing but tradition.— 
You will say the scripture was, written by the Holy 
Spirit, but do you understand that language it was 
written in? No. Then, for example, take these 
words, In principio erat verbum.* How do you 
know those words signify, © In the beginning was the 
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word, but by tradition, because somebody has told 
you $0 ? * 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


1. The fathers using to speak rhetorically brought 
up transubstentiation : as if, because it is commonly 
id, * Amicus est alter idem, one should go about 
to prove a man and his friend are all one. That opi- 
nion is only rhetoric turned into Jogic, 

2. There is no greater argument, though not used, 
against transubstantiation, than the apostles at their 
first council forbidding blood and suffocation. Would 
they forbid blood, and yet enjoin the eating of blood 
too? 

3. The best way for a pious man is to address him- 
self to the sacrament with that reverence and devotion, 
as if Christ were really there present. 


TRAITOR, © 
1. IT is not seasonable to call a man a traitor that 
has an army at his heels. One with an army is a gal- 
lant man, My Lady Cotton was in the right, when 
the laughed at the Duchess of Rithmond for taking 
Such state upon her, when she could command no 
forces. She a duchess !- there is in Flanders a 
duchess indeed !* meaning the arch-duchess. 


TRINITY. 


1. Tur second person is made of a piece of bread 
by the Papist, the third person is made of his own 
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frenzy, malice, ignorance, and folly, by the Round. 

head; to all these the spirit is intituled. One the 
baker makes, the other the cobler; and betwixt those 1. 
two, I think the first person is sufficiently abused. fess10T 
| but de 


TRUTH. 


1. THe Aristotelians say, all truth is contained jr 
Aristotle in one place or another. Galilaco make 
Simplicius say so, but shows the absurdity of tha 
speech, by answering, all truthi is contained in a lesse 
compass, viz. In the alphabet. Aristotle is notffer, 01 
blamed for mistak ing sometimes, but Aristotelians for assed 
maintaining those mistakes. They should | acknow 
ledge the good they have from him, and leave hi 
when he is in the wrong. There never breathed tha 
person to whom mankind was more beholden. | 


2. The way to find out the truth is by others misWharms 
takings; for if I was to go to such a place, and onef the x 
had gone before me on the right hand, and he was out Winnoce! 
another had gone to the left-hand, and he was out 3. 1 
this would direct me to keep the middle way, thatFhther c 
peradventure, would bring me to the place I desired th Sen 
go. 1 then tc 


3+ In troubled water you scan carce see your face 
or see it very little, till the water be quietand stand still; 
So in troubled, times you can see little truth: whe! 
times are quiet. and settled, then truth appears. 


* 
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1d. | b 
the TRIAL, 
ozefl 1. Trials are by one of these three ways; by con. 


fezsion, or by demurrer, that 1 is, confessing the fact, 
but denying it to be that wherewith a man is charged. 
For example, denying it to be treason, it a man be 
charged with treason ; or by a jury. A LIN 


Emma, accused for lying with the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, over Which she being led blindfold, and having 
passed all her irons, asked when she should come to 
ter trial) or it was by taking a red-hot coulter in a 
man's hand, and carrying it so many steps, and then 
asting it from him. As soon as this was done, the 
, Wands or the feet were to be bound up, and certain 
mis Nharms to be said, and a day or two after to be opened; 
onqh the parts were whole, the party was judged to be 
out Winnocent; and so on the contrary. . 
out W 3. The rack is used no where as in England. In 
thatWther countries it is used in judicature, when there is 
-d tl Semiplena probatio, a half proof against a man; 
then to see if they can make it full, they rack him if 
faceſhe will not confess. But here in England they take a 
St! Wan and rack him, I do not know why, nor when ; 
wheMhot in time of judicature, but when somebody bids. 
4. Some men, before they come to their trial, are 
ozened to confess upon examination: upon this trick 
hey are made to believe somebody has confessed be- 


2. Ordalium was a trial, and was either by going 
over nine red-hot ploughshares, (as in the case of Queen 
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fore them; and then they think it a piece of henou! 
to be clear and ingenuous, and that destroys them. 


UNIVERSITY. 1 
1. TE best argument why Oxford should have 
precedence of Cambridge, is the act of parliament, by 
which Oxford is made a body; made what it is; and 
Cambridge is made what it is; and in the act it takes 
place, Besides, Oxford has the best monuments to 
show. | 
2. It was well said of one, hearing of a history lec- 
ture to be founded in the university Would to 
God,“ says he, they would direct a lecture of dis- 
cretion there! this would do inore good there an hun- 
dred times. : 
3. He that comes from the university to govern the 
state, before he is acquainted with the men and man- 
ners of the place, does just as if he should come into 
the presence chamber all dirty, with his boots on, his 
riding coat, and his head all daubed: they may serve 
him well enough in the way, but when he comes to 
court he must conform to the place. 


Von. 


1. SUPPOSE a man find by his own inclination he 
bas no mind to marry, may he not then vow chastity? 
Answer. If he does, what a fine thing hath he done? 
It is as if a man did not love cheese, aud thea he would 
© vow to God Almighty never to eat cheese. He that 
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vows'can mean no more in sense than thi$; to * hits 
utmost endeavour to keep his vow. 


USUR v. 


1. Tux Jews were forbidden to take use one of 
another, but they were not forbidden to take it of 
other nations. That being so, I see no reason why I 


may not as well take use for my money as rent for my 


house. It is à vain thing to say, money begets not 
money, for that no doubt it does. 

2. Would it not look oddly to a stranger that hond 
come into this land, and liear in our pulpits usury 
preached against, and yet the law allow it? Many men 
use it, perhaps some churchmen themselves. No bi- 
shop nor ecclesiastical judge, that pretends power to 
punish other faults, dares punish, or at least does pu- 
nish any man for doing it. 


Pious USES. | 
1. Tur ground of the ordinary's taking part of a 


man's estate (who died without a will) to pious uses, 


was this; to give it somebody to pray, that his soul 


might be delivered out of purgatory, now the pious 


uses come into his own pocket. It was well expressed 
by John O'Powls in the play, who acted the priest; 
one that was to be hanged being brought to the lad. 
der, would faiu have given something to the poor; he 
feels for his purse, (which John O'Powls had picked 
out of his pocket before) ; missing it, cries out he had 


lost his purse: now be intended to have given some- 


0 
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thing to the poor. John O'Powls bid him be Py 


for the poor had it already. 0 

3 WAR. . 

1. Do not undervalue an enemy by whom you have ar 
been worsted. When our countrymen came home 
from fighting with the Saracens, and' were beaten by ye 
them, they pictured them with huge, big, terrible p- 
faces, (as you still see the sign of the Saracen's head th 
is) when in truth they were like other men. Hut this le 

they did to save their own credits. th 

| 2. Martial law in general means nothing but the A 


martial law of this, or that place; with us to be used je 
in Fervore belli, in the face of the enemy, not in 
time of peace; there they can take away neither limb 
nor life. The commanders need not complain for 

want of it, because our ancestors have done gallant 
things without it. 


3. Question. Whether may cubjects take up arms is 
against their prince? Answer. Conceive it thus: here th 
lies a shilling betwixt you and me, ten pence of the tel 
shilling is your's, two pence is mine: by agreement, I ye 
am as much a king of my two-pence as you of your 
ten-pence : if you therefore go about to take away my or 
two-pence, I will defend it, 8 there you and I are fre 
equal, both princes. on 
4. Or thus, two supreme powers meet; one days to ye 
the other, give me your land; if you will not, I will TY 
take it from you.” The other, because he thinks him- 
_— weak to resist him, tells . © of nine parts 1 the 
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wilt give you three, so I may quietly enjoy the rest, 
and I will become your tributary.” Afterwartls the 


prince comes to exact six parts, and leaves but three; 


the contract then is broken, and 128 are in parity 
again. 

5. To know what obedience is due to * prince, 
you must look into the contract betwixt him and his 
people; as if you would know what rent is due from 
the tenant to the landlord, you must look into the 
lease. When the contract is broken, and there is no 
third person to judge, then the decision is by arms. 
And this is the case between the prince * the sub- 
ject. 


against the prince, in case he break his covenant ?— 
Answer. Though there be no written law for it, yet 
there is custom, which is the best law of the king- 
dom; for in England they have always done it. There 
is nothing expressed between the King of England and 
the King of France; that if either invades the other's 


territory, the other shall take up arms against him, and 
yet they do it upon such an occasion. 


7. It is all one to be plundered by a troop of horse, 
or to haye a man's goods taken from him by an order 
from the council-table. To him that dies, it is all 
one whether it be by a penny halter or a silk garter; 
yet I confess the silk garter pleases more”; and like 
trouts we jove to be tickled to death. 

8. The soldiers say they fight for honour ; whe 


0 2 


6. Question. What law is there to - take up arms 


my 


the truth is they have their honour in their pecket.— , 
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And they mean the same thing that pretend to fight 
for religion. - Just as a parson goes to law with his 
parishioners; he says, for the good of his successors, 
that the church may not lose its right, when the 
meaning is to get the tythes into his own pocket. 

9. We govern this war as an unskilful man does a 
casting-net ; if he has not the right trick to cast the 
net off his shoulder, the leads will pull him into the 
river. I am afraid we shall pull ourselves into de- 
struction. 

10. We look after the particulars of a bands, be- 
cause we live in the very time of war. Whereas of 
battles past we hear nothing but the number slain.— 
Just as for the death of a man; when he is sick, we 
talk how he slept this night, and that night, what 
'he eat, and what he drunk ; but when he is dead, we 
only say, he died of a "ly or name his disease; and 
there is an end. 

11 Boccaline has this passage of e 2 came 
to Apollo to have their profession made the eighth li- 
beral science, which he granted. As soon as it was 
noised up and down, it came to the butchers, and they 
desired their profession might be made the ninth: 
for, say they, the soldiers have this honour for the 
killing of men ;- now we kill as well as they, but we 
kill beasts for the preserving of men, and why should 
not we have honour likewise done to us? Apollo 
could not answer their reasons, so he reversed his sen 
tence, and made the soldier's trade a mystery, as -the 
Dä, 
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WITCHES. 


\ 


161 


27. Tat law against witches does not prove thay be. 
any, but it punishes the malice of those people that 
nse such means to take away men's lives. If one should 
prot ess that by turning his hat thrice, and erying buz, 
he could take away a man's life; (though in truth he 
could do no such thing) yet this were a just law made 
by the state, that whosoever should turn his hat thrice, 
and cry buz, with an intention to take away a man's 


life, shall be put to death. 


WIFE. 


* 


1. He that hath a handsome wife by other men is 
thought happy; it is a pleasure to look upon her, and 


be in her company, but the husband is cloyed with her. 
We are never content with what we have. 


2. You shall see a monkey sometimes, that has Eo 
playing up and down the garden, at lengrh leap up to 
the top of the wall, but his clog hangs a great way be. 


low on this side; the bishop's wife is like that mon- 


key's clog, himself is got up very high, takes place of 
the temporal barons, but his wife comes a great May 


behmd. 


3. It is reason a man that will have a wife should be 


at the charge of her trinkets, and pay all the scores 
she sets on him. He that will keep a monkey it is fit he 


| should pay for the glasses he breaks. 


Q 3” 
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WISDOM. 


1. A wisg man should never resolve upon any 
thing; at least never let the world know his resolution, 
for if he cannot arrive at that, he is ashamed. How 
many things did the king resolve, in his declaration 
concerning Scotland, never to do, and yet did them 
all ? A man must do pong to accidents and emer. 
gencies. > 

2. Never tell your resolution before and; but 


ſ 


when the cast is thrown, play it as well as you can ta 


win the game you are at. It is but folly to study how 
to play size ace, when you know not whether you Shall 


throv it or no. 


3. Wise men say nates in dangerous times. The 
lion, you know, called the sheep to ask her if his 
breath smelled: she said, ay: he bit off her head 
for a fool. 'He called the wolf, and asked him: he 
said *no:* he tore him in pieces for a flatterer. At last 
he called the fox, and asked him: truly he had got a 


cold and could not smell. King James was pictured, 


&c. 


WIT. 


1. Wir and wiedom differ ; wit is upon the-sudden 
turn, wisdom is in bringing about ends. 


2. Nature must be the ground- work of wit and art; | 
otberwise, whatever is nh will prove but Jack-pudy | 


ding's work. 
3. Wit must grow like FEY if it be taken from 
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others, it is like plums stuck upon black thorns; 
there they are for a while, but they come to nothing. 

4. He that will give himself to all manner of ways 

to get money, may be rich; so he that lets fly all he 


knows or thinks, may by chance be satirically witty. 
Honesty sometimes keeps a man from growing rich, 


and civility from being witty, 

5. Women ought not to know their own wit, be- 
cause they will still be shewing it, and so spoil it: 
like a child that will continually be shewing its fine 
new coat, till at length it all n with 1 pah- 


hands. 


6. Fine wits destroy themselves with their own 


'plots, in meddling with great affairs of state. They 


commonly do as the ape that saw the gunner put bul. 


lets in the cannon, and was pleased with it, and he 


would be doing so too; at last he puts himself into 
the piece, and so both A and bullet were shot _ 
together , 


WOMEN. 
1. © LET the women have power of their heads, be- 


cause of the angels.“ The reason of the words be. 
cause of the angels' is this :=-The Greek church held 
an opinion, that the angels fell in love with women. 

This fancy St. Paul discreetly catches, and uses it as 


an argument to persuade them to modesty. 


8 — Sh. 


An opinion grounded upon that, Genesis 6. © The tons 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair.” 
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2. The grant of a place is not good by the canon 
law before a man be dead: upon this ground som 
mischief might be plotted against him in present pos- 
session, by poisoning, or some other way. Upon the 

same reason, à contract made with a — 
ber husband's life was not valid. 
3. Men are not tronbled to hear a man dispraized, 
because they know,” though he be nauglit, there is 
worth in others. But women are mightily troubled to 
hear any of them spoken against, as if the. sex itself 
were guilty of same unworthiness. 
4. Women and princes. must both trust somebody, 
and they are happy or unhappy according to the desert 
_ of those under whose hands they fall. If a man knows 
© bow to manage the favour of a lady, her honour is 
safe, and so is a prince's. 


\ 


YEAR. n 
1. Ir was ; the manner of the Jews, if the year did 
not-fall out right, but that it was dirty for the people 
to come up to Jerusalem, at the feast of the passover, 
or that their corn was not ripe for their first fl uits, to 
intercalate a' month, and so to have, as it were, tuo 
Februarys, thrusting up the year still higher, March 
into April's place, April into May's place, &c.— 
Whereupon it is impossible for us to know when our 
Saviour was born; or when he died. 
2. The year is either the year of the moon, or he 
E year of the zun; thete is not above eleven days differ. 
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ence. Our moveable feasts are according to the year 


of the moon; else they should be fixe. 

3. Though they reckon ten days sooner beyond 
sea; yet it does not follow their spring is sooner than. 
our's ; we keep the same time in natural things, and 
their ten days sooner and our ten days later in those 
things mean the self. same time; just as twelve sous in 
French are ten pence in English. 

4. The lengthening of days is not suddenly per- 
ceived till they are grown a pretty deal longer, because 
the sun, though it be in a circle, yet it seems for a 
while to go in a right line. For take a segment of a 
great circle especially, and you shall doubt whether it 
be gtraight or no. But when that sun is got past that 
line, then you presently perceive the days are length- 
ened. Thus it is in the winter and summer solstice, 
which is indeed the true reason of them. 

5. The eclipse of the sun is when it is new moon, 
the eclipse of the moon when it is full. They say Dio- 
nysius was converted by the eclipse that happened at 
our Saviour's death, because it was neither of these, 
and s could not be natural. 


ZFALOTS. 

1. .Oxg would wonder Christ should whip the bay- 
ers and sellers out of the temple, and nobody offer to 
resist him, considering what opinion they had of him. 
But the reason was, they had a law, that whosoever 
did profane Sanctitatem Dei, aut templi,* the holi- 
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" lawful for any of them to kill him, or to do any thing 
this side killing him, as whipping him, or the like.— 
And hence is was, that when one struck our Saviour 
before the judge, where it was not lawful to strike, 
(as it is not with us at this day) he only replies, If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” He says nothing against their 
smiting him, in case he had been guilty of speaking 
evil, that is blasphemy; and they could have proved it 
against him. They that put this law in execution were 
called zealots, but ae. they committed many 
villanies. 


THE END. 
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